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Progress of the Metropolitan Main Drainage: 
The Works North of the River. 


HE growth of this 
metropolis must be 
considered one of the 
wonders of the mo- 
dern world, and is 
without precedent in 
the ancient world. 
In proportion as it is 


nary measures for the 
preservation of the 


inhabiting the city— 
now a vast commuity 
numbering three mil- 
lion souls. There is 
no doubt of this re- 
, sponsibility: both 
warning and reminder 
to take every possible 
precaution come to us 
from time to time in 
the shape of pesti- 
lence. The Great 
Plague is a remark- 
able instance of the 
imperative occasion 
for extra provision 
for increase of popula- 
tion ; for who shall say it was not the accession of 
the hundred thousand strangers who flocked to 
reside in London upon the Restoration that 
brought it to pass? The great loss of life among 
the stalwart troops in the Crimea is another 
instance of the deadly effect of a large population 
locating on a site unprepared for their reception 
and not properly attended to. In our own time 
the pestilence comes to us in newer guise,—cholera, 
diarrhea, diphtheria, and typhoid fevers; but its 
visits, in whatever form, all represent but one 
fact,—that we neglect proper sanitary provisions. 
The new main intercepting drainage, now being 
laid down, is one of our efforts to convey away 
from our midst, matter, the emanations from which 
are found to be poisonous to the human system. 
The sewerage that existed before was very faulty. 
First, it was not of sufficient extent : secondly, it 
conveyed all the sewage from the high levels 
through the low-lying levels on the banks of the 
tiver Thames; and, thirdly, it discharged the 
frothing, seething filth, through the 110 outlets, 
into the heart of the river Thames, which once 
fair stream by this means assumed the conditions 
of a loathsome monster open sewer. On occasions 
of high tides the low-lying neighbourhoods were 
flooded,—not with water, but with sewage. Some 
of these 110 outlets, being considerably below 
high-water mark, were, and still are, closed by 
flood-gates,—some for sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, others for twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, during which time the insufferable 
contents of the sewers, frothing, foaming, chop- 
ping, and lashing impotently against the closed 
flood-gates to escape, are forced by their own 
accumulations back into cellars and basements 
of dwellings into low-lying grounds. The filth 
which, under the veiled term of sewage, is thus 
allowed to ferment and fill our houses and streets 
With gases of ineffable subtilty, includes much 
wore than mere watercloset liquescencies. There 
are the percolations of crammed churchyards, 
the rain-washings of the streets, alleys, and yards, 
which lick up as much as issoluble, and carry away 
with them even more of filthy objects, horse and 








cattle dung, sweepings and scrapings lying on 
their surfaces; refuse from hospitals, infirmaries, 
and dispensaries; fishmongers’ and fishmarket 
washings and offal; slaughterhouse offal; fell- 
mongers’, glue-makers’, candle-makers’, bone- 
dealers’, tanners’, knackers’, scum boilers’, and 
tripe-dressers’ liquid refuse ; decayed leaves and 
vegetables; paper and rags ; refuse from chemical 
works, gas works, and dye works; branches of 
trees from Hampstead ditches; dead rats, dead 
dogs and cats, and, sad to say, dead babes. People 
sicken and die too soon. 

The same causes are at work all over the king- 


/dom, as we have shown for years. The sewage 
‘matter of one town is thrown into the river, and 


some few miles further down the inhabitants of a 


'second town will take their water-supply from it ; 


and just below this, again, discharge their own 


extraordinary, so does sewage matters into it. Thus the sewage of New- 
it call for extraordi-| castle is discharged into the Tyne, and carried 
‘down to North and South Shields; the exulcera- 
‘tions of Sheffield go down to Doncaster, and 
health of the persons | 


thence past Kingston-upon-Hull; and, as we 
write, Shrewsbury, acting upon our advice to 
purify itself, is deliberating upon plans which 
erroneously pour the sewage into the beautiful 
Severn, whose waters, sweeping past Bridgnorth, 
lave the city of Worcester; and so disease is con- 
stantly breeding in our rivers a)l over the country. 
We breathe and drink putridity, but not with 
impunity. The practice costs us 15,000 deaths a 
year by typhoid fever, 27,000 deaths anrually by 
cholera, dysentery, and diarrhoea, and forces us to 
look on and see 60,000 little children annually 
pine, languish, and die of infantile diarrhea. So 
our sloth, and disregard, and niggardness are by 
no means cheap ; indeed, it would take a nice cal- 
culation to prove that such high death-rates are 
less costly than supplies of pure water ard proper 
disposal of the drainage. 

After years of agitation and consideration it 
was resolved to improve the drainage of London. 
Meanwhile thinking men began to see, uneasily, 
that in this immense amount of sewage going to 
waste and doing positive harm besides, there was 
an inexhaustible supply of the material for manure, 
but the problem was how to manufacture it to an 
applicable form. Inquiry, experiment, and dis- 
cussion kept this fact constantly in view. There 
was the sewage, there was the still increasing 
population, among whom it was perilous to leave 
it, and there were our agricultural districts send- 
ing to the other side of the world for manure; in 
a word, there was the horse to put the saddle 
upon,—the only question was, how could it be 
done? Our other large towns waited the issue. 

Among the numerous eminent persons con- 
sulted first by the Commission of Sewers, and, 
secondly, by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
there were those who believed that the sewage 
could be applied to the land in a liquid form ; and 
others who thought it inapplicable except in a solid 
form; and then again there were sub-divisions of 
opinion on both of these theories. There were 
those who thought deodorization improved the 
value of sewage ; and those who thought deodori- 
zation extracted from it its best properties; and 
then again there were various opinions respecting 
the merits of the different deodorizing agents. 
Above this mass of conflicting evidence there was 
one fact constantly in men’s minds,—the sewage 
must be “moved on.” Whether capable of use in 
this form or that, it could be dealt with more con- 
veniently out of London; so, as we have said, it 
was resolved that the daily measure of fifty-two 
millions of gallons of sewage should be forthwith 
conducted safely out of London. 

An Act was passed, “ with a view to the health 
of the metropolis,” to alter and amend tke Metro- 
polis Local Management Act (1855), and to 
extend the powers of the Metropolitan Soard of 
Works for the purification of the Thames and the 
main drainage of the metropolis (2nd August, 
1858), which authorized the Board to borrow, 
upon such bonds, debentures, and other securities 


as the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
might approve, the sum of three million pounds 
sterling. This sum might be raised in sums from 
time to time, but not later than the 31st day of 
December, 1864. The Board was empowered to 
assess, and cause to be raised in each year, during 
forty years, a rate of threepence in the pound on 
the property in the metropolis. The scheme now 
in course of execution, embracing about fifty miles 
of intersecting sewers, was matured, and esti- 
mated to cost precisely three million pounds. 
Operations were commenced in February, 1859. 
All this our readers have heard before, and they 
have been fully informed of the nature of the 
works. In our volume for 1860 (XVIII.) espe- 
cially, we gave a series of elaborate articles, 
descriptive of the intended works, and the scope 
of the contracts, and afterwards of progress. The 
public, however, will be glad of the reiteration of 
some of the more salient points, and to know what 
the aspect of the works now is. 

As the Thames divides London into two por- 
tions, it naturally divides the drainage also into 
two parts. The new works ou the northern side 
of the river are to consist of three lines of tunnels, 
with branches, which will intercept all the drain- 
age matter from the collateral and old tributary 
sewers, and convey it to an immense reservoir at 
Barking Creek, fourteen miles below London- 
bridge; and thence, by tubes, during the first two 
hours of ebb tide, to the bottom of the middle of 
the river, and there deposit it beneath a body of 
water 60 feet deep, and twenty times greater than 
that into which it is discharged at the present 
outfalls; and which body of water, it must be 
observed, is ebbing towards the sea. The new 
works on the southern side of the river consist of 
two lines of tunnels with branches, which extend 
to a reservoir on Erith marshes. Our attention, 
however, is at present confined to the scheme on 
the north side of the river. 

The upper line, which is ¥ miles long, and is 
called, as all know, the Main High Level Sewer, 
traverses the highest and breeziest, and one of the 
healthiest parts of London, where many charities 
and institutions connected with the public health 
have fixed their habitations, and in which there 
are four parks, three commons, two reservoirs for 
public waterworks, and twocemeteries. It starts, 
appropriately, from the Vale of Health, and, sig- 
nificantly, under the shadow of Parliament Hill 
near the Hampstead Ponds; crosses Highgate- 
road; Swain’s-lane, leading to the Highgate 
Cemetery, and Maiden-lane, leading to the Small- 
Pox Hospital; takes a long wavy sweep in the 
Tufnell Park-road ; passes, northwards, the City 
Prison and the new Cattle Market ; makes a bend 
into the Holloway-road; passes at right angles 
into the Tollington-road ; traverses Hornsey-road ; 
sweeps through the Great Northern Railway; 
crosses the New River within a stone’s throw of 
the New River reservoirs and filter-beds above 
Highbury Vale; skirts Newington Park; takes 
to the Manor-road by the Abney Park Cemetery ; 
crosses High-street, Stoke Newington, at the foot 
of Stamford Hill; substitutes the Hackney-brook 
in the Rectory-road; borders Shacklewell, Hack- 
ney-downs, Kingsland, and Dalston ; goes athwart 
a second great railway company’s line—the North 
London branch of the North-Western ; wanders 
through East London’s Victoria Park ; crosses 
Sir George Duckett’s canal, and arrives at a pen- 
stock chamber at Old Ford—a junction to whose 
important functions we shall hereafter refer. The 
enormous sewer whose course we have thus traced, 
and which varies in size from a diameter of 4 feet 
to the gigantic dimensions of 12 feet by 9} feet, 
is completed. 

The second and centre line, called the Main 
Middle Level Sewer, is, with its branches, 12} 
miles long. This line is now in course of forma- 
tion. We shall describe the practical nature of the 
highly-interesting operations. At present we give 
a realization of the district that it passes through. 





It starts from the city of the dead—Kensal Green ; 
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crosses the Grand Junction Canal; dashes through 
the lands and lines of a potent railway company— 
the Great Western; wanders through the last 
vestige of the once rural character of this dis- 
trict—Portobello Farm; skirts the young aristo- 
cratic locale of Westbournian groves, roads, 
terraces, places, squares, and crescents; dives 
through the Kensington Park estate; and, 
coming to Notting-hill, joins, at right angles, 
the Uxbridge-road. It then takes a pretty 
straight course by the verge of Kensington Gar- 
dens and Hyde Park—where the Ranelagh storm- 
overflow runs out of it; down the Bayswater- 
road; under the site of the gallows at Tyhurn 
Gate, past the head of the Fogarrare-road 3 past 
the Marble Arch ; tunnels deeply the longest and 
straightest commercial artery of London—Oxford- 
street; through the western-central district of 
prim squares and wide streets of sullen-looking 
houses; and under Lamb’s Conduit-street, near 
which it is soon after joined by the Piccadilly 
branch—which, commencing at Piccadilly, serves 
the parishes of St. James, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, and St. Paul’s Covent Garden; re- 
ceives the refuse of the “ bloods and drabs” of 
Drury-lane, and invites by its capacious dimen- 
sions the proper tributary drainage of this terrible 
district, which is almost devoid of any ; stretches 
into the legal grim labyrinth of Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields and its dependent inns of court and Chan- 
cery, where the men of law, overcrowding in cham- 
bers in the basements, in chambers in the ground, 
first, second, and third floors, and in chambers in 
the attics, will not be much refreshed by the per- 
fumed effluvia that will be emitted through the 
ventilators of the sewer-tunnel at every 200 yards. 
The main is next joined by a large tributary from 
Coppice-row; and, thus augmented, enters the 
watchmakers’, secret-springers’, surgical silver- 
smiths’, lapidaries’, silverers’ and lacquerers’, 
goldsmiths’, and working-jewellers’ region of 
Clerkenwell; tunnels under Goswell-street, Gol- 
den-lane, and Bunbill-row in the E.C. district; 
travels past the mad-house of St. Luke in the Old 
Street-road; and makes, by a short cut under 
liouses, for High-street, Shoreditch: it then pro- 
ceeds in another straight course under Church- 
street and the dense and poor district of Bethnal 
Green, beneath sombre “ London Shadows,” 
through Green-street; where it is again aug- 
mented by the Aldgate branch—which is to creep 
under new Commercial-street, the notorious Brick- 
lane, the Jews’ quarter, the Cambridge-road and 
Globe-road; through the Eastern Cotfaties Rail- 
way ; by the Victoria Park Cemetery ; joining the 
main line in Globe Town. The main line thence, 
dipping under the Regent’s Canal, proceeds 
through old suburban brick-fields and freehold 
land societies’ building-plots, laid out and partly 
bu‘lt upon—a cheerless melancholy route—to the 
same penstock chamber at Old Ford. 

The penstock chamber is a subterranean junc- 
tion, into which the High and Middle Level 
Sewers converge, and from which two large 
tunnels, to be known as the Northern Outfall, are 
to carry the sewage through a maze of dirty 
waters—the river Lea—which is now the tem- 
porary receptacle of the sewage, the East London 
Waterworks, Pudding Mill River, City Mill River, 
Waterworks River, under the Eastern Counties 
Railway, across the Stratford-road, over acres of 
desolate market-gardens, to a station at Abbey 
Mills, West Ham. 

The third and lowest level—the Main Low- 
level Sewer—is not yet fully developed, as its 
course will, in some measure, depend upon the 
perfection of a kindred scheme, bearing as vitally 
upon the public health, and now under legislative 
consideration—the Thames embankment. But it 
will commence in Belgravia; travel through the 
New Victoria-street to legislating Westminster ; 
whence, joined by the Penitentiary branch, it will 
extend past the water-terraced gardens of White- 
hall, and of their Graces of Buccleuch and North- 
umberland, and others of the nobility; past the 
coal-bargy length of wharfage between Hunger- 
ford and Waterloo Bridges; beneath the stately 
establishment of Somerset House—that mausoleum 
of national taxation, wherein are concentrated the 
offices for stamps, licenses, taxes, inland, card and 
dice revenues, and registrars of births, marriages, 
and deaths; before the remarkable realms of the 
fourth estate,—the publishing offices and printing 
houses of the literary world; below the law- 
haunted demesnes of the Temple, where it comes 
within the City and the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor. It is then to glide under Blackfriars 
Bridge, to continue its route beneath the shadow 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, under Southwark Bridge, 
under the crowded jetties, piers, and landing- 
places of the penny and halfpenny river steam- 








boats, and below those mines of immeasurable 
wealth, the premises of the City merchant princes, 
to London Bridge. Afterwards it will thread the 
cheesy, fishy, fruity, and nutty vicinage of Thames- 
street; the Tower, the Mint, the Minories, the 
sea-faring, rum-smelling, oleaginous, exporting 
and importing, vinous, international environs of 
the docks; and quickly pass, through the Black- 
wall Railway, into the appropriately-named Com- 
mercial-road East. It will then go through the 
heart of the eastern district, to engulph the dregs 
from the nuisance-indictable factories which 
thickly crowd in Limehouse and the skirts of Bow 
Common; penetrate Bromley New Town; cross 
the Dock Junction of the North-Western Railway 
into a low-lying tract swarming with rivers and 
mud creeks; and arrive at an odoriferous pumping 
station, adjacent to the Channelsea River at 
West Ham Abbey Mills, where the sewage is to 
be raised up to the level of the Northern Out- 
fall, by a pumping establishment of 656-horse 
power. 

The three streams of sewage now flowing on 
three parallel levels are then conducted by three 
brick tunnels, 9 feet in diameter, stretching side 
by side, above ground, on an artificial high em- 
bankment, almost in a direct line, six or seven 
miles long, over low-lying market-garden fields, 
dank swampy grazing pastures, and peaty marshes, 
to the outfall reservoir near Barking Creek. 

Besides these three long lines of intercepting 
sewers there is a western division, which provides 
for the drainage from Acton, Hammersmith, Chis- 
wick, and Fulham,—an area of twenty-one miles. 
This drainage will be brought to the banks of the 
Thames near Chelsea, where it will be pumped up 
and deodorized, and the clean water discharged 
into the river. As we may not have occasion to 
refer to this division again, we may state here 
that the section at Acton has been completed, at 
the cost of about 9,820/. 

We must now mention that the old main sewers, 
which are about 170 miles in length, although re- 
lieved of the bulk of their work, are not to be 
altogether discarded. They are to do duty as 
safety-valves, or storm-overflows; that is to say, 
the new main drains or tunnels, at certain heights 
and places, will have communication with the old 
main drains; so that if suddenly filled by any 
unusual storms, the new drains will overflow 
into the old main drains. Storms of an extent 
likely to fill these monster drains are, of course, 
of rare occurrence ; but they stilldo happen, upon 
an average, twenty-four times in a year, and it is 
quite imperative to provide for them. The dis- 
trict and private sewers, of an approximate length 
of 1,600 miles, and the smaller drain-pipes, esti- 
mated by a similar calculation at 4,000 miles, will 
remain in use. If all the cesspools which, in many 
crowded districts still pollute the metropolis, were 
removed, as they should be, the house drainage 
should measure not less than 10,000 miles. 

The works now in progress are, as our readers 
may remember, in two separate contracts, the 
Middle Level and the Northern Outfall. The 
former of these is let to Messrs. Brassey, Ogilvie, 
& Harrison. Part of the Uxbridge-road is now 
in the occupation of the contractors, where the 
thoroughfare is stopped, and they are rapidly 
forming the junction of the Ranelagh storm bell- 
mouth overflow. Oxford-street is also in their 
hands; and here the sewer is at a depth that calls 
for tunnelling. Along the line of road on the 
southern side from Hyde Park-terrace to Bond- 
street, at intervals of 350 yards, there are scaffuld 
stages surmounting the shafts, up and down which 
the men and materials are hauled ; and at intervals 
between these are tall wooden stations, with tele- 
graphic boards for regulating the lines of sights 
from which the workers below have, under the 
able guidance of Mr. Lovick, the superintending 
engineer of this line, to adjust the junction of the 
tunnelling from shaft to shaft to the utmost 
nicety. There are other conical-storied brick 
chimney-stack looking erections for similar use : 
these and the wooden erections have, of course, 
under the prevailing advertising mania, become 
placarded. Between these the ordinary traffic is 
undisturbed, and the northern side is quite clear. 
There are some few instances in which the shafts 
nearly touch the pavement, when such vicinity 
causes an inconvenience to the shopkeepers 
adjacent. But these interests are considered as 
much as is compatible with the execution of the 
works. The wooden temporary offices of the 
resident engineer and clerks of the works, and those 
of the contractors and their clerks, are placed 
either in quiet streets, like Hereford-street, or 
where there is the least traffic: the formidable 
erections covering the contractor’s stores of bags 
of lime and other materials are very properly 


placed in the least frequented part of the road 
near Tyburn-gate. 

Under the conduct of an active official, Mr, 
G. Bell, we will assume a miner’s dress, and 
descend, by ladders, one of the shafts—that 
in front of Hereford-street. After leaving the 
surface we pass a bed of gravel. The water in 
this caused an obstruction to the sinking of the 
shaft: this was overcome by much pumping, by 
forming a coffer dam, and puddling in the ordinary 
manner. Below this the descent is continued 
through a bed of stiff clay, shored and braced by 
planks and baulksof timber. Arrived at the great 
depth of 56 feet, there are tramways formed in 
both directions in which the tunnel is being exca. 
vated or formed. Along this the trueks of clay 
are propelled by men, and brought to the base of 
the shaft, raised by a rope windlass above the 
shaft, and the clay thrown out into a stage be. 
neath which carts can be easily filled. The process 
is old-fashioned and slow, as the space for mining 
the tunnel is confined, and can employ few hands, 
The clay, when hoisted, is carted to waste, at a 
great cost, to Shepherd’s-bush. Proceeding along 
the dark sewer by the aid of candlelight, we note 
that it is a circular tube four 4} rims thick, 
5 feet 6 inches diameter, and has a fall of 1 in 
1,338. It is lined with hard bricks. The lower 
part of the circle is bedded in eoncrete, to secure 
it from settlement, and built in Portland cement 
toa rising of 3} feet, as the basis most impervious 
to soakage from the sewage. The method resorted 
to, to prop up the clay previous to inserting the 
centres for the brickwork, is similar to that em- 
ployed in coal-mining. The same characteristics 
will be presented in the seven miles of tunnelling 
on this line. 

The shafts are intended to be permanent fea- 
tures in thescheme. They will be farnished with 
circular stone staircases, winding round a venti- 
lating shaft, affording means of communication, 
by which the sewer can be inspected, flushed, and 
cleansed at any time: they will alse afford escapes 
for the men thus employed; who, unconscious of a 
thunder shower descending upon a distant part of 
London, are sometimes caught by sudden floods, 
and have to run for their lives. The staircases 
will be rather peculiar in form, for they are as 
nearly as may be in the centre of the road ; and it 
will be necessary to have the iron trap-door 
entrances on the footways: they will therefore 
depart from the well-form, and become egg- 
shaped as they near the surface. 

The operations for the lower part of Oxford- 
street are not yet commenced, and these are 
likely to be further delayed for fear of impeding 
the traffic during the International Exhibition: 
but we must say, emphatically, the more speedy 
the completion of this great sanitary work the 
better. 

Of a totally different character are the means 
by which the Alexandrine-like line is formed at 
the other extremity of its length. Commencing 
at the penstock chamber, at Old Ford, it is 
gradually burrowing towards Fleet-ditch, where 
it will meet the extended works from Oxford- 
street. In Green-street and in Bethnal Green- 
road, there are 400 men, eighty carts, a stationary 
centrifugal steam force-pump raising sewage, and 
a centrifugal steam-lift and force-pump, upon a 
shifting scaffolding, raising water, double bucket 
falls, two steam portable rotary cranes, a great 
moveable scaffold having a double steam hoist and 
double-wide discharging-shoots, trains of ballast- 
waggons on a railway, wooden offices, and piles of 
millions of bricks in possession of the thorough- 
fare. The land is so much lower here than at the 
west end of the metropolis, that it becomes neces- 
sary to build the sewer by means of open cuttings. 
These require more elbow room than tunnelling, 
and admit of steam-power being brought to bear, 
and progress is made at railroad pace. 850 feet 
of ground in Bethnal Green-road are open ahead, 
going westwards ‘from the Cambridge - road: 
625 feet of 10 feet barrel are finished; and a 
length of 500 feet, extending to Essex-street, is 
stoutly fenced off for further cuttings. ; 

The profits of contractors in works of this 
magnitude and novelty depend materially upon 
economical management. The occasions on which 
machinery can be made use of as a labour-saving 
power must be seized with vigilance, and a sharp 
eye must be kept upon the contrivances so as to 
make any practical improvements which the ex!- 
geneies of the work may suggest. The processes 
of making the cutting, here 13 feet wide and 
18 feet deep, and of constructing the brick 
barrel-sewer, we saw thus systematized by Mr. 
J. W. Butler, who represents the contractors at 
this end of the line. As soon as the navvies have 
got below their depth, after breaking open the 
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macadamized crust; and they can no longer cast 
the earth into the carts and waggons waiting to 
carry it away; a stage is made, from which a second 
set of men throw up the earth cast upon it from 
below: when the men are again out of their depth, 
the sides of the cutting are boarded, and strutted 
with baulk timbers: heavy beams are then placed 
transversely over this grave-like opening; and baulk 
sleepers, furnished with metal rails, are placed 
longitudinally upon them ; forming the skeleton 
of a railway, upon which the steam travelling 
hoist and the travelling centrifugal lift and force- 
pump are stationed, or propelled, and set in 
motion. The cutting here is through a deep 
stratum of gravel: the excavations are raised by 
the former machine; and the water, which finds 
its way into the cutting in great volumes,—by the 
latter. The removal of the gravel is further 
assisted by the steam rotary cranes on the bank 
of the cutting; one of which is made on a new 
principle suggested by the development of the 
works. Instead of the upright boiler being placed 
in the centre of the truck on which the whole of 
the machinery stands, it is stationed at one end of 
it, so as to balance the weight of the material 
hoisted. The spade form of the iron tubular skip 
is also a novelty, borrowed from the works of the 
Victoria Bridge in Canada. When full and hoisted, 
and turned to overhang the cart waiting to take 
the gravel to the contractor’s yard, for the pur- 
pose of sifting, it is made to open in the centre 
and quietly discharge its bulky contents—without 
startling the horse,—an incident which is not an 
uncommon occurrence in the management of the 
old square wooden skip. In the course of this 
cutting it became necessary to cut through one of 
the district tributary sewers, which, as it may be 
assumed to be a sample of the condition of most of 
them, unmistakeably demonstrates the imperfect 
manner in which some vestries attend to the drain- 
age of their parishes. Both the bricks and mortar 
were of an inferior sort, and it was nearly choked 
with slimy black muddy matter. The required 
depth of the enormous cutting being cleared, and 
a bed of concrete formed, the level—2 feet fall in 
a mile—and direction of the sewer are laid down 
by Mr. J. Anderson, the engineering clerk of the 
works for this division. The invert of the barrel 
is formed in rims of brickwork ; the centres fixed 
and the sewer completed ; upon which the earth 
is filled in, the roadway made good, and all evi- 
dence obliterated of the great work entombed 
beneath. 

From the Cambridge-road to Regent’s-canal, 
there is a length of 2,760 feet of open cutting ; 
but Green-street being very narrow, the opera- 
tions here are on a more confined scale: there is 
more manual labour and less machinery: the 
trucks used are of a smaller size; and one of the 
footways has to be occupied by a tramway. The 
character of the work offers diversity here: first, 
the great iron water main crosses the cutting, and 
has to be raised, twisted, and diverted, according 
to the necessities of the case; then a sewer 
empties itself into the cutting, and keeps the 
centrifugal steam-force pumping-engine in rest- 
less motion, to remove the sewage—an unwhole- 
some operation for the inhabitants. A further 
variety is found in the construction of the Globe- 
street bell-mouth junction, the cross section at 
the head wall of which resembles the mouths of 
two tunnels—one large, the other small—amal- 
gamating into one of colossal proportions. A 
length of 160 feet of “ special” construction is to 
take place here—100 feet under the canal, and 
30 feet on each side, of tapering junctions. To 
suit the crotchets of a troublesome canal com- 
pany, the sewer has been altered in form and 
construction more than once. It is to be formed 
14 feet wide, with brick sides and counterforts, 
and flat top, with iron girders and brick arches— 
the top of the girders being within a few inches 
of the bottom of 7 feet water in the navigable 
canal, The cofferdam is now in progress to form 
one-half of the sewer at a time, so as not to im- 
pede the navigation. This work should have been 
executed last year, but we learn that the impedi- 
ments placed in the way by the canal company 
have precluded its commencement until this mo- 
ment, and caused the inhabitants of Green-street 
to endure the nuisance of the sewage pumping 
for two or three months. On the opposite side of 
the canal, a length of 4,430 feet of sewer, 12 feet 
Wide and 12 feet high, with semicircular top, 
straight sides, and segmental invert, conveys us to 
the termination of Messrs. Brassey’s contract at 
the penstock chamber, Old Ford. 

This chamber is a building of importance and 
magnitude, erected by Mr. Moxon. Above it isa 

residence for the persons in charge, and a room 
for the machinery for raising or lowering by 











weights the ponderous iron sewer-gates or pen- 
stocks, which regulate the flow of the sewage. 
The mid and north level rivers of sewage fall in 
vast steaming cataracts into the chamber, whence, 
separated by a cutwater, they are divided into 
the two northern outfall sewers. Provision is 
made for storms here, by special storm sewers, to 
carry away the waters of extraordinary floods, 
which might otherwise choke the chamber to 
bursting point, to the River Lea. As a tempo- 
rary arrangement, the storm overflow sewer is 
now conveying the sewage into the River Lea—an 
unhealthy alternative. 

The Northern Outfall, or continuation of the 
conveyance of the sewage from this point to 
Barking Creek, by means of double and treble 
lines of parallel sewers, each 9 feet in diameter, 
is undertaken by Mr. George Furness. It is the 
largest contract yet entered into; is presided over 
by the resident engineer, Mr. Cooper; and work 
to the value of about 150,000Z. has been executed. 
The character of the operations is here again 
changed, and contrivances of quite a different 
order are put in requisition. Instead of the sewers 
being sunk, they are supported at an elevation ; 
and on account of the low-lying, swampy nature 
of the district they traverse, this elevation has to 
be gained by artificial means; and the route is 
successively obstructed by the feeder of the East- 
London Waterworks, seven branches of the river 
Lea, four railways, a main road, several occupation 
roads, and a great peat moss: further, the marshy 
nature of the land entailed the construction of 
culverts to drain it, and the execution of parallel 
cross trenches, to contain concrete piers for a 
viaductal superstructure in others. A contractors’ 
railway has been formed, to convey train-loads of 
bricks and concrete in waggons, with junctions 
and sidings, to plots of gravel land, containing 
sixty acres, purchased by Mr. Furness expressly 
for the purpose of a supply of ballast to form the 
concrete: steam-cranes areat work: steamconcrete- 
mills, specially constructed for manufacturing the 
vast quantities required, have been stationed 
along the line ; a skeleton railway on piles, for five 
parallel lines, placed to convey and to tip the con- 
crete-waggons at one eud of a section, while a 
leviathan travelling-scaffold concrete-feeder is 
tipping the concrete at the other ; and steam-mil!s 
for grinding lime have been erected at the river 
wharf at Barking. 

From the penstock chamber we pass through one 
of the two outfalls, and note that they are made 
of four rims of brickwork, and rest on a lofty 
bank of concrete. We speedily come to the first 
of the sewage-ducts over the river Lea, where 
piles are driven, and coffer-dams are formed, and 
the brick piers and abutments completed. This 
sewage-duct is to be, as are the six others, tubular 
in form, and to be constructed with iron girders 
and plates. A little further on a tunnel is spe- 
cially forming to enclose the feeder of the East 
London Waterworks, which is to run immediately 
below the sewers: bad foundations and troubles 
from water have to be battled with here. The 
mass of concrete embankment, 40 feet wide at 
the apex and 100 feet at the base, rising 20 feet 
high above the surface, is stretching across the 
swamp, to mitre with the embankment of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, through which the 
sewers are to tunnel, the level being calculated to 
a nicety, which brings their crowns within a few 
inches of the lines of rails. Passing by a network 
of piers of bridges and hollow trenches, to drain 
marshes, in various stages of construction, we 
come to another branch of the river and the 
Stratford-road. To suit the level of this road, 
“special construction” is again resorted to: the 
two sewers are cunningly eased by lessening their 
height, and dividing them into four compartments. 
The traffic has been temporarily diverted: houses 
have been taken down; and the road is to be 
raised some few feet to admit of the passage of 
the sewers. 

The works being all in active operation, and 
rather crowded at this point, the office of the 
engineering clerk of the works, Mr. Anderson, 
is placed here, where we observe another feature 
expressive of the magnitude of the works. The 
working drawings are lithographed, and printed 
copies are circulated to the officials, and parties 
interested in the undertaking. Passing along 
another length of the great concrete embankment 
bed for the sewers, and observing that bridges 
over the Abbey Mill-lane and accommodation 
roads have been formed in its progress, we arrive 
at the pumping station at Abbey Mills, and the 
bridge at the Channelsea river. Here foundations 
and piers in brickwork, and Bramley fall-stone 
\springers, are completed, ready for the iron sewer- 


to swell their visible extent ; for it must be borne 
in mind that the sewage of the main low level is 
pumped up here, and the lines of outfall sewers 
are now three in number. Between this point 
and Plaistow, a railway, the North Woolwich, 
has been lowered to permit the sewers over 
it, and the abutments, piers, and wing walls 
of the sewage-ducts over this and the Bow and 
Barking railways made ready to reeeive the iron- 
work. Between Plaistow and East Ham various 
portions of the outfall sewers are in different 
stages of completion. A most ingenious contriv- 
ancé for making concrete is in active operation. A 
long, lofty stage is erected, up which, by an in- 
cline, the lime and ballast are conveyed : these are 
then, in proper portions, shovelled into ten hollows, 
in which wheels are fixed and revolved by steam 
power, very much in the manner of coffee-grinding 
in a mill, from each of these orifices are formed 
and spouts attached, down which the concrete, 
ready mixed, issues ; and by the side of each of 
which a man is stationed, to direct a hose pouring 
water to liquefy the concrete when it comes out 
too thick or clogged. A train of ballast-waggons 
is ready below, into which the concrete is shot, 
and a locomotive conveys it to any required point 
along the skeleton line of piles, among which the 
concrete is discharged, by tipping the waggons, 
all hot. As some millions of cubic yards of con- 
crete are swallowed up in forming the prodigious 
embankment, it will be readily seen how useful 
steam concrete-making mills must be. A question 
has been naturally raised as to how far concrete, 
in such a mass, will settle sufficiently firm to pre- 
vent the slightest deflection occurring to the in- 
verts of the brick sewers: the fall, 2 feet in a mile, 
being so slight, any casualty would necessarily be 
accompanied by disastrous consequences. A pit 
was dug under our observation in some concrete 
that was laid down in August last, and this seemed 
to be very hard set and firm. The inverts of the 
sewers on the apex of the concrete embankment 
are laid in beds of blue lias. A sack of this lime 
was accidentally dropped into the canal, and was 
not recovered for three months, when the sack 
with its contents were hauled up—in a state of 
petrifaction. From Bast Ham to the outlet 
at Barking the soil is swampy, and a pre- 
historic peat-moss is met with. As it would 
be impracticable to excavate the whole of this, 
cross trenches are dug through the peat and sub- 
merged forest of trees until a foundation is gained 
20 feet deep: concrete is filled into these up to 
the ground, and a viaduct formed of brick piers 
and semi-circular arches, upon which the three 
lines of intercepting sewers are intended to be 
carried: about sixty of these cross trenches have 
been excavated and filled in with concrete ready 
for the superstructure. And so, attracted by the 
appearance of merchant-craft in full sail up and 
down the river we find we have arrived at the 
site of the proposed great sewage reservoir and 
the outlet of the Northern Main Drainage at 
Barking Creek ; while a fleet of barges laden with 
bricks, and barges piled with Dorking lime, a 
great mill grinding the lime by steam, and 
an army of ghostly men, all white, hand- 
ing the ground lime about in bags, explain to 
us how the voracious Northern Outfall works 
are fed, 

These, then, are the details of the Northern 
Main Drainage works in London, and which are 
said to be the result of the engineering intelli- 
gence of the country. They are conducted by 
Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, the engineer to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 

The varied investigations ordered by the board 
have occupied the good offices of Stephenson, 
Rendell, Sir John Burgoyne, Captains Harness 
and Vetch, Drs. Letheby, Odling, Miller, Hoffman, 
and Frankland, Professor Brande, T. Wickstead, 
C.E., and many other scientific persons. 

The new system has, however, several drawbacks. 
The one that most concerns the public health is 
that these monster intercepting drains are, we 
fear, to be ventilated into the streets: the one that 
most concerns the public pocket is that it pro- 
vides for the waste instead of the utilization of 
the sewage; for the proposition made by the Hon. 
Wm. Napier and Mr. Wm. Hope, V.C., to the 
Board of Works, for a concession of the sewage 
of the northern area, to convey it to the Foulness 
Sands and Dengie Flats, there to reclaim from the 
sea 20,000 acres of Iands, and convert thereon the 
sewage into manure, is no part of the scheme 
itself. A second drawback that concerns the 
public health is that there will be seores of miles 
of tributary sewers which will not be under the 
management of the main drainage officers, but 
under the direction of the surveyors of parishes. 
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public purse: to repair and improve these tribu- 
taries, and cover other open sewers, an additional 
half million pounds will be required. 








ON THE ESSENTIALS OF A HEALTHY 
DWELLING, AND THE EXTENSION OF 
ITS BENEFITS TO THE LABOURING 
POPULATION.* 


In considering the first part of my subject—the 
circumstances conducive to the healthfulness of a 
dwelling—some will be named which cannot be 
strictly termed “ essentials,” inasmuch as their ab- 
sence may be compensated for. Such is the case 
where localities, though not elevated, have a good 
soil, and are well drained. It may perhaps appear 
scarcely necessary to add, that the healthy state 
of a dwelling will not be insured by any one, or 
even by the union of several, of the features essen- 
tial thereto, in the absence of others, which are of 
equal importance. 

The condition “ of healthy,” in regard to dwell- 
ings, arises out of a combination of circumstances, 
which comprise— 

1st. Those appertaining to the locality, in- 
cluding its soil, a free circulation of pure air, an 
efficient drainage, an ample supply of pure water, 
and a good aspect. 

2nd. Those which are structural. 

3rd. Those which depend mainly, though not 
wholly, on the occupants themselves; external 
and internal cleanliness, and a proper use of 
structural arrangements. 

1. In regard to locality. High and dry situa- 
tions having a free circulation of air, whether 
occupied by groups of buildings, as in towns, or by 
isolated dwellings, as in the country, are pro- 
verbially healthy; whilst those which are low and 
damp, or surrounded by confined air, are the op- 
posite. Experience, afforded by the state of troops 
when encamped, or when in permanent barracks, 
or in hospitals, is conclusive on this point. It is 
a known fact that the mortality of troops in 
Jamaica has been diminished from 120 to 20 per 
thousand, by their removal from the plains to the 
hills. And it is well ascertained that ague, dysen- 
tery, and fever, prevail in localities where the 
surface of the ground is naturally wet, and insuf- 
ficiently drained; or where there exists an accu- 
mulation of decaying matter, of which one sure 
indication is the presence of an abundance of flies. 
Dampness of situation is also productive of mental 
depression and bodily feebleness, which excite a 
craving for intoxicating drink. The embosoming 
in trees, or any other obstruction to a free circula- 
lation of air immediately round a dwelling, is 
prejudicial to health, and should therefore be 
avoided. ; 

A soil of gravel is unquestionably the most 
healthy, and next to it one of sand. Clay soil, 
which, from its non-porous nature, retains the rain- 
fall, is a frequent cause of the dampness so preva- 
lent in the lower stories of houses in many locali- 
ties, an evil felt as much in some which are elevated, 
as in those at a lower level, anda fruitful source of 
sickness amongst servants as well as the occupants 
of small houses, whether in towns or in the country. 
The precautionary measures which should be 
adopted where the soil is of clay will be noticed 
under the head of construction. A soil of chalk 
is usually attended with the disadvantage of its 
being necessary to sink a considerable depth for 
water; whilst its chemical properties ¢ imbibed in 
the process of filtration are injurious to some con- 

stitutions. Tanks or reservoirs for storing rain 
water are, in such cases, often the most suitable 
expedient. Loose soil close to a house isa frequent 
cause of damp, which might be remedied by a 
flagging of stone or asphalte ; and in many situa- 
tions a dry drain ought to be formed round the 
building. Care should therefore be bestowed in 
regard to the surface of the ground about a dwell- 
ing, as well as in the selection of its site. 
Drainage of the Soil and Surface.—Wherever 
dwellings are built on naturally wet ground it is 
essential to their being healthy that ample provi- 
sion be made for draining the soil, as well as for 
ordinary surface drainage, and for the carrying off 
of surplus fluid from the house itself. The neces- 
sity for this description of drainage is generally 
more manifest in the country than in towns, their 
gradual formation and progressive increase having 





* By Mr. Henry Roberts, F.S.A. 

+ A process for softening water derived from chalk has 
been put in operation at Woolwich, and is said to be suc- 
cessful. In an article ‘‘On Sanitary Legislation,’’ in the 
British Almanac for 1859, this process is noticed, and also 
the serious inconvenience often occurring from the oxy- 
dation of iron pipes used for soft-water supplies, the only 
enor remedy for which is an internal coating or 
varnish. 


been generally accompanied with surface drainage 
under some form or other. Good surface drainage 
is, however, peculiarly necessary in towns built on 
an uneven surface, as is the case with the metro- 
polis, which stands on low hills in the midst of an 
imperfectly-reclaimed swamp, partially underlaid 
by a stratum of peat. The lower levels on either 
side of the Thames, where the drainage has been 
most inefficient, were much more severely visited 
by the cholera* than the higher parts of the 
metropolis. 

House Drainage.—The providing efficient means 
for house drainage, as well as a good surface 
drainage, isa duty which, in the case of towns, 
obviously devolves on the public authorities. The 
consequences of a past neglect of this duty have 
been remarkably manifested at Windsor, where 
the prevalence of fevers and choleraic complaints 
having led to an investigation, the drainage of the 
town was found to be very defective, and without 
any proper ventilation to carry off the gases which 
form in the sewers; whilst, on the contrary, at 
the Castle, a separate and perfect system of drain- 
age having been provided, no disease existed. The 
case of Bedford might be cited as another in- 
stance recently before the public. House drainage 
should, as far as possible, be kept without the 
building, although the valuable modern improve- 
ment of glazed earthenware tubes, with perfect 
sockets, has greatly diminished the risk of an 
evil formerly so prevalent. Especial care ought to 
be taken that the pipes which discharge into them 
are properly trapped, in order that they may not 
become a medium for the escape of foul air into 
the dwelling. 

Cesspools under basement floors, so common 
formerly, have been the cause of sickness and 
deaths innumerable. During the cholera in 1849, 
to my knowledge, several cases wholly traceable to 
this cause occurred in one house. Whenever these 
latent sources of mischief are discovered, they 
should be removed as quickly as possible. In 
many houses of the first magnitude, both in the 
metropolis and in the country, which are not of 
recent construction, this evil exists, as well as that 
of defective drains, causing the ground under the 
house to become sodden with fetid matter. The 
gases which originate in these places, and diffuse 
themselves over the dwelling, constitute one of 
those conditions of local impurity which exercise 
a powerful influence when the state of the atmo- 
sphere is favourable to an outbreak or spread of 
cholera, fever, or other kindred complaints. The 
abolition of cesspools within all dwellings is there- 
fore a sanitary measure of the first importance. 

Pure Water.—For an ample supply of pure 
water, one of the most important accessories to a 
healthy dwelling, the public authorities should, in 
the case of towns, be held responsible. The con- 
tamination of our rivers by their being unscrupu- 
lously, and at the same time most wastefully, 
made the receptacles of sewage, has rendered them 
very generally incapable of supplying the neigh- 
bouring population with pure water. Fully ad- 
mitting the improvement which, in respect to its 
supply of water, has taken place in our own metro- 
polis, it still remains far behind the metropolis of 
the Roman empire, and even many of its provincial 
cities. Those who have traversed the Campagna 
di Roma can never forget the gigantic aqueducts 
whose ruins proclaim how abundantly and at what 
cost Rome was supplied with water. The practice 
which has to such an extent prevailed in our 
towns of obtaining water from wells, sunk not 
unfrequently near to a churchyard, has been very 
prejudicial to health, though its sparkling appear- 
ance and freshness to the taste might lead to the 
contrary supposition. Its impurity is generally 
caused by an infiltration from some neighbouring 
drain, cesspool, or other deposit of putrifying 
matter. Many such instances in the metropolist 
might be referred to. 

For dwellings in the country good drainage 
and ready access to pure water are not less 





* Ihave the authority of Dr. Farr for stating that if 
the mean of cholera epidemic of 1848 and 1854 in London 
betaken, nearly 11 per 1,006 of those living under 10 feet 
of elevation died to 1 per 1,000 of those at the highest 
elevation ; and that if London be divided into terraces of 
different degrees of elevation, the mortality from an 
epidemic of cholera is, in round numbers, inversely as 
the elevation. 

+ One was recently mentioned to me by the medical 
officer to the General Post-office as having been the cause 
of much internal derangement to several of the employés 
in that establishment, and which had led to his re- 
commending the use of the patent carbon filter. In 
late reports ot the Registrar.General reference is made to 
a well at Sandgate as containing 40°96 grains of impurity 
per gallon, and in another at Hampstead as containing 
53°60 grains. Whilst the water from Loch Katrine, re- 
cently brought to Glasgow at a cost of 1,500,000/., con- 
tains only 2°35 grains; the water supplied to London by 
six of the leading companies was found lately to contain 





from 17°84 to 21°68 grains. 


essential than they are in towns, and they 
ought, therefore, to be made the subject of deli- 
berate investigation before the locality of a dwell. 
ing is decided on, 

The Aspect of Dwellings is often greatly de- 
pendent on local circumstances, and has an influ- 
ence on their salubrity, which is too much over. 
looked. In preference to all others, a southern 
aspect should be chosen, and, when that is unob- 
tainable, one inclining either to the east or to the 
west, so that the rays of the sun may enter at 
some part of the day. Rooms to be chiefly occu. 
pied in the height of the summer are exceptional, 
though, in such cases, I should give the preference 
to an eastern or a north-eastern over a due northern 
aspect. In towns the difficulty of obtaining a 
sunny frontage may frequently be great, if not 
insurmountable ; but the importance of having the 
sun’s rays within the dwelling for some portion of 
the day, especially in rooms occupied by children, 
or by invalids, should never be forgotten. I could 
point toa large convalescent asylum in the country 
which is so arranged that the spacious gallery used 
by the patients for exercise during the greater part 
of the day is without the cheering and warming 
rays of the sun. Such defects tend to defeat the 
main spirit of the institution, and are a discredit to 
all concerned in the building. 

The structural features essential to a healthy 
dwelling have now to be considered. In point- 
ing them out I shall aim at the same brevity 
which has characterized my remarks on those 
appertaining to locality; and, not doubting that 
your own recollections will supply the corrobora- 
tive passages which might be adduced from 
Vitruvius, from Alberti, and other eminent autho- 
rities, I abstain from quoting them, in order to 
avoid unnecessarily encroaching on your time and 
patience. 

To secure the healthy condition of a dwelling, 
its structure must be,—1. Dry; 2. Warm; 3. The 
number and area of its apartments must be in 
proportion to the number of their occupants, and 
due provision must be made for all the requisites 
appertaining to daily life; 4. It must be well 
lighted; 5 It must be properly ventilated, and 
be free from noxious vapours of every kind. 

1st. In order to a house being dry it must 
stand on a dry foundation ; and where this is not 
otherwise obtainable, artificial means should be 
adopted, either by forming a stratum of concrete 
—varying in depth according to circumstances, 
but never less than 12 inches; by a bedding of 
slate in cement; or by a bed of asphalte, laid 
through the whole thickness of the wall under the 
floor level. 

The lowest or basement floor should be raised 
not less than about 8 inches above the external 
surface; and if the floors are of wood, the ground 
beneath them ought to be excavated so as to givea 
clear depth of not less than 12 inches, which should 
be ventilated by means of air-bricks built in the 
external walls. 

Floors of stone or of slate should either be 
hollow, resting on brick courses, or be laid ona 
dry bed, prepared for the purpose, which is also 
essential in the case of brick or tile floors. In 
some parts of the country lime and sand floors are 
pretty generally used for cottages; and, when 
properly made, with a dry substratum, are said to 
last upwards of 40 years. I have used Portland 
cement for the floors of living-rooms in fireproof 
dwellings; but in places where there is much 
wear, stone is preferable. Bed-rooms ought in 
our climate, when not matted or carpeted, to 
have boarded floors. 

External Walls must be weather-proof, of suf- 
ficient thickness to secure dryness and warmth. 
On the facilities for obtaining a good and non- 
porous material may depend whether brick, stone, 
or flint be used: whichsoever it be, good mortar 
is essential to dryness. 

In some places, concrete, Pisé or cob, with an 
external facing of plaster, or rough cast, may be 
employed with advantage provided the foundation 
be dry, and the roof project sufficient. Hollow 
walls conduce greatly to dryness and warmth; 
they may be formed either wholly of brick, or 
externally of one of the other materials before 
named, and be lined with brick or tile, a small 
hollow space being left between. The same ad- 
vantages are derivable from the use of hollow 
bricks, and they are also well adapted for the 
lining of walls. A glazing on the external surface 
of brickwork is an effectual preventive of damp, 
and it is to be regretted that suitably-glazed 
bricks are not easily obtainable at a moderate 
price. .Their smooth surface is a great recom- 
mendation for internal work, on account of its 
non-retaining properties. 





For the Covering of Roofs.—Slate has with us 
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so many recommendations that its general adop- 
tion may be readily accounted for; the evils 
attendant on its use arising from changes in the 
temperature should be particularly guarded 
against by boarding, felt, or by double plastering. 
Tiles are generally found to be warmer in the 
winter and cooler in the summer than slates, and 
requiring less lead are in that respect more econo- 
mical. Projecting eaves should invariably have 
gutters, to prevent the drip which is often the 
cause of damp in the walls and foundations: the 
same evil arises from a stoppage of the rain-water 
pipes consequent on their beiny either too small, 
or their heads being unprotected from the intru- 
sion of birds’-nests, leaves, &c. 

For the roofs of town buildings more particu- 
larly, a fire-proof construction,* such as was de- 
scribed in my paper of 21st January, 1850, has 
many obvious advantages to recommend its gene- 
ral adoption. But the practice, so extensively 
prevalent, of forming rooms for servants in the roof 
has an opposite tendency. In reference to fire-proof 
constructions, I would take this opportunity of 
recalling a suggestion in a paper read by my friend 
Mr. S. Smirke, 5th November, 1860, on the use 
of coke, which, from its lightness, appears to be 
equally suitable for the pu: pose of vaulting as the 
volcanic scoria or pumice known to have been thus 
applied in many important buildings in Italy and 
Sicily. 

When the immense destruction of property 
caused by fire, and too often accompanied by the 
loss of life, is considered, the question of an efficient 
system of fireproof construction, generally appli- 
cable, appears to me to merit the very serious con- 
sideration of the Institute of British Architects ; 
and I therefore venture this passing remark, though 
the suggestion is not immediately connected with 
my subject. 

Wood, of an inferior quality, or unseasoned, 
when used in any part of a dwelling-house, is a 
false economy, whilst the cracks and shrinkages 
caused thereby are often prejudicial to health. 

Lead, a material which enters into the construc- 
tion of most dwellings, should be used with great 
caution for pipes which convey drinking-water, 
and ought to be dispensed with altogether for 
cisterns, excepting those for the service of closets, 
on account of the injurious effects produced by the 
chemical action, which frequently takes place 
when the water in them is soft. Iron, properly 
varnished or enamelled, may be substituted for 
both purposes ; and for cisterns, slate is very suit- 
able. The offensive and unwholesome smell which 
often proceeds from sinks of lead or ordinary stone 
renders the substitution either of slate, of 
glazed stoneware, or of enamelled iron, very 
desirable. 

2. Warmth.—This in a dwelling depends not 
only on its aspect, its dryness, the materials used, 
their proper application and substance, as I have 
already noticed, but also on the structural plan, 
particularly on the relative position of the doors 
and fireplaces, as well as of the windows and spaces 
for beds, which should be so contrived that the 
occupants will not be exposed to draughts. With 
all our regard for comfort, it is surprising that we 
do not more frequently endeavour to modify the 
effects of our variable climate, by the use of 
double sashes, which are so common in many parts 
of the Continent : this would be a means of retain- 
ing more of the small portion of genial warmth 
Which passes into the room from our wastefully- 
constructed open fireplaces, a subject on which, in 
connection with the artificial warming and venti- 
lation of dwellings, something more will be said 
hereafter, 

3. The number and dimensions of the apartments 
essential to health in a dwelling must be propor- 
tionate to the number of its occupants, and suit- 
able provision must be made for all that appertains 
to a well-ardered domiciliary life, not only that of 
the master and mistress, as well as of the children, 


- but also that of the servants, whose health and 


morals it is the duty of their employers to care for. 

The amount of space required for health being 
greatly dependent on efficient ventilation, it will 
be considered under that head. In most dwellings 
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h adopted the hollow-brick fire-proof construction 
ere referred to, in the roof and floors of the two ranges of 
a dwellings for families built in Streatham-street, 
te oomsbury, and in Portpool-lane, as well as in the 
a mented Prince Consort’s model houses at the Exhibi- 
; oo of 1851. Recently the efficacy of this mode of con- 
— was tested at the Streatham-street houses by a 
a through accident, setting fire to the wood-work of 
bri Metre to which the fire was limited. Hollow 
aivel 8, with wrought-iron girders, are now very exten- 
io ely used for floors in Paris. Thirty years since, when 
ne Fishmongers’ Hall, I used over the kitchen 
bri Age other places a vaulting of earthen pots, hollow 

icks being then scarcely known, though they have been 


poor - remains of Roman buildings in this and other 





the scale of accommodation chiefly depends on 
the means and circumstances of the occupants, in 
which the variety is so great, that I shall not 
attempt giving anything but a brief outline of 
what may be termed the minimum provision, 
which ought to be made for a family consisting 
of parents and children of both sexes, belonging 
to the labouring class, undoubtedly the most 
numerous section of the community. A labourer’s 
dwelling in the country should have a small 
entrance-lobby, a living room, not less than 
150 feet in area, a scullery of from 60 to 80 fect 
area, in which there should be a stove or fire- 
place, for use in summer, as well as a copper and 
sink: there should also be a small pantry. Above 
should be a parent’s bedroom, of not less than 
100 feet area, and two sleeping-rooms for the 
children, averaging from 70 to 80 feet superficial 
each, with a distinct and independent access. 
Two of the sleeping-rooms, at least, should have 
fireplaces. There ought also to be a properly 
lighted, ventilated, and drained closet, as well as 
suitable, inclosed, receptacles for fuel and dust. 
The height of the rooms, in order to their being 
healthy, should be scarcely less than 8 feet, and 
even 9 feet would be desirable bat for the extra 
expense. With a view to ventilation the windews 
should reach nearly to the ceiling, and the upper 
part be invariably made to open. In windows 
which have transoms as well as mullions, some of 
the upper compartments may be hung on centres 
for this purpose. 

It may be deemed almost Utopian to indulge 
the hope of seeing such accommodation as this 
placed within reach of those of the labouring 
population who are doomed to reside in towns; 
but those who for several years have been striving 
to place the benefits of a healthy dwelling within 
their reach, whilst knowing by experience some- 
thing of the numerous difficulties to be overcome, 
and being fully aware that in many cases it may be 
impossible to accomplish all that is desirable, 
ought not on that account to be daunted in the 
pursuit of an object of such great and wide- 
spread importance. 

In returning from this digression, to the struc- 
tural features of a healthy dwelling, I would point 
ou’ the great importance of direct external venti- 
lation and light to all water-closets, including 
those for servants’ use. It is obvious that con- 
structive defects here must be a very serious 
evil. The pipes to water-closets should be pro- 
tected from the effects of, frost. I notice also 
that it is of much importance the chimneys 
should draw so that the smoke will properly 
ascend; when it does not, the air is greatly 
contaminated by its escape into the dwelling. The 
smoking of chimneys, if not caused, as it often is, 
by the want of sufficient air in the apartment,* or 
by bad management in the first lighting, or in the 
putting on of fuel, frequently arises from the 
proximity of more lofty buildings, or of trees, and 
too often from a defect in the construction, such 
as being too large to insure a continuous upward 
current; an evil which may sometimes be cured 
by a contraction of the throat. For all ordinary 
chimneys, flues 9 inches square—or, which is de- 
cidedly preferable—10 to 11 inches diameter, are 
quite sufficient. Kitchen chimneys are excep- 
tional. 

4. Light, well diffused over all parts of a dwell- 
ing, is essential to its being healthy; a dark 
house is not only gloomy and dispiriting, but is 
always unhealthy. We know, on high medical 
authority, that “the amount of diseases ia light 
rooms, as compared with dark ones, is vastly less.” 
Light ought to be diffused over the whole dwell- 
ing, so that no dark corners be left to invite a 
deposit of that which is untidy or offensive. Hap- 
pily, the motive which in times past led so much 
to an exclusion of the light of heaven, no longer 
exists; and, though ages may pass ere the evils 
resulting from a vicious legislation are entirely 
swept away, yet the removal of the tax on win- 
dows, and of that on glass, must, amidst much to 
discourage those who have long and zealously 
laboured in the cause of sanitary amelioration, be 
regarded as most valuable concessions in its 
favour. 

5. Ventilation and Artificial Warming.-—These 
are questions of vital importance in regard to 
dwellings, though, judging from the neglectful 
indifference of multitudes, their value is far from 
being duly appreciated by the educated, and even 
by some in the scientific classes of the community. 





* The late Mr. Thomas Cubitt told me that he had fre- 
quently cured smoky chimneys in houses of his own 
building, well known to be amongst the best in London, 
by an imperceptible admission of a little air over the 
room doors, the woodwork fitting so closely that sufficient 
air could not, when they were closed, gain admission to 
the room, 


Were it otherwise, the closeness perceptible on 
entering many of their dwellings, the oppressive 
heat of the rooms, the sickening fustiness in the 
apartments occupied by the servants, and too often 
in those of the children, would certainly not exist. 
When the number of hours passed within doors 
by every human being in a civilized state is con- 
sidered, it will be manifest that the breathing of 
vitiated air for so large a portion of the twenty- 
four hours, must be as injurious as living on 
unwholesome food.* 








PROFESSOR S. SMIRKE’S 
LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Lecture I.t 


Sratvss fringing the sky-line, I said, should I 
think be subdued in attitude and treatment. 
Such, however, as I have remarked, was most cer- 
tainly not the opinion or the practice of the sculp- 
tors of the seventeenth century. Michelangelo 
had, in the palmy days of art, made his Moses 
look like no common piece of humanity, but rather 
like a sculptured fragment of rock, in solemn re- 
pose, and instinct with supernatural dignity ; 
whilst the patriarch, when treated in the natural- 
esque school of the degenerate period I now refer 
to, never failed to be represented as a remarkably 
active, impetuous old man, admirable chiefly for 
the violent development of the muscles, throwing 
himself into very unseemly attitudes, and striking 
the rock with his rod more like an excavator than 
a patriarch. Such, also, is the general character 
of their architectural sculpture. 

The apostles and fathers of the church were 
men upon whom we should be taught to look with 
reverence by the quiet dignity of their mien, and 
by that deep intellectual abstraction which is best 
represented by a steady composure of manner and 
general absence of energetic action. But where 
are we to seek for such examples of architectural 
sculpture from the chisels of the eminent masters 
of the fantastic schools of this period? On the 
contrary, the Holy Fathers are made to look like 
posture-masters performing for the public diver- 
sion, and are seen on their pedestals, throwing 
their limbs about and ruffling their drapery in a 
way utterly subversive of that personal dignity 
which, as I have remarked, seems to appertain to 
their character. 

It is not to be wondered at that when taste in 
sculpture had reached this bathos, our own art 
should have been dragged down with it to the 
same level. Indeed, there is, I think, good rea- 
son to apprehend that far too intimate a union 
had unhappily subsisted between those two sister 
arts. 

So long as a fine taste and a high wsthetic feel- 
ing prevailed, no danger came, nor could come, 
from the cultivation of both these arts by one 
mind; indeed, it was the glory of our art to be 
intimately allied to the sister arts. But when 
that truth of feeling and nicety of judgment had 
passed away which taught those who practised 
both arts to discriminate well between the special 
requirements of each, a fusion was the result, 
mischievous to both, but which was more particu- 
larly injurious to our art; for a sculpturesque 
treatment of architecture is likely to lead to far 
graver errors than an architectural treatment of 
sculpture. The latter may be liable to become 
cold, rigid, formal, and even unnatural; but the 
former is sure to become, as indeed it did become, 
insufferably lax and vicious, violating all the pro- 
prieties of our staid and sober art—an art which 
can never indulge in caprices without great risk 
to character and certain loss of dignity. 

To say the truth, without, however, meaning 
the slightest disparagement of the sister art, I 
would express my belief that most of the errors 
of architecture, in its decadence, may be traced to 
the injurious influence that sculpture exercised 
over our art. The habit of a sculptor’s mind 
would naturally lead him to exercise his inventive 
faculties in designing and modelling, out of the 
plastic material with which he is most familiar, 
forms and combinations of forms that would pro- 
duce picturesque groups, and an ornamental or at 
least pleasing arrangement of lines, and of chias- 
oscuro; and, when he comes to execute his concep- 
tions in stone or marble, he would of course seek 
to construct his work, if not out of a single 
block, at all events in as few as possible; because 
joints, and especially bed-joints, he is of course 
always anxious to avoid or conceal. All the pro- 
prieties, therefore, of masonic construction ; the 
sound bonding together and truthful bedding of 








* To be continued. + See p. 40, anée. 
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stones; the avoidance of false bearings, and all 
such-like wvonsiderations, are entirely foreign to 
his art; and are, in fact, subjects which never, or 
rarely, demand his study, nor even need his atten- 
tion as a sculptor. Hence it is, probably, that we 
find that the sculpter of the seventeenth century, 
when he produced works of architecture, was very 
prone to treat his buildings, however large, rather 
like magnified copies of small sculptural models, 
than as purely architectural works; that is to say 
works built up on the true principles, and accord- 
ing to the known rules, of good architectural con- 
straction, , 

When we call to mind the practice so prevalent 
and so popular, at the period of which I treat, 
of erecting in churches huge architectural pageants 
of a most ostentatious character, but of very slight 
and temporary materials and construction, as 
chapelles, ardentes, and catafaleos, when the 
funeral obsequies of some high ecclesiastical or 
political dignitary were performed, it seems not 
unlikely that this prevalent fashion, on which, as 
it is well known, artists of highest eminence were 
often engaged, conduced to, or at least accelerated 
that degraded character of architecture which we 
so much deplore, and which so injuriously in- 
fluenced our art in subsequent times. 

Those vast architectural shams, the catafalcos, 
were put together by the flimsiest contrivances : 
there was, of course, a lavish superfluity of 
statuary ; for it was of mere lath and plaster ; and 
the drapery was often—I believe usually—real 
linen, steeped in glue and whiting, to give it a 
fictitious rigidity, and something of the superficial 
aspect of stonework. 

By such-like artifices it became easy to “ body 
forth,” for a day’s ceremony, some “ baseless 
fabric of a vision,” highly picturesque and im- 
posing perhaps; indeed, when treated by men of 
genius and ability, very striking and even magni- 
ficent ; for, as I have said, men of the highest 
rank in art were not, in those days, averse to lend 
themselves to these ephemeral productions. 

In presenting such unreal mockeries to the 
view, masonic proprieties were neither required 
nor regarded. The boldest and least fastidious 
practitioners would probably indulge and amuse 
their fancies in realizing the semblance of impos- 
sible structures; and as it was just as easy and 
inexpensive, out of the lath and plaster, or clay 
and stucco, in which they worked, to present to 
the devout and admiring congregation a galaxy of 
clouds and glories, and to group together all the 
cardinal virtues, and the whole hierarchy of saints, 
as it was to exhibit the most gorgeous domes and 
the richest colonnades ; it is not to be wondered at 
that the productions of the two arts got irretriev- 
ably intermingled and confounded as well as cor- 
rupted. 

That such a practice or fashion, prevailing 
among a people of strong wsthetic feeling, but of 
lax principles of taste (aud such were the Italian 
people of the seventeenth century), should lead to 
a similar style of designing in works of a more 
permanent character, seems natural and almost 
inevitable. 

First in interior architectural design we should 


expect to find, what in truth we do find, that | 


altar-pieces, baldachinos, and monuments, became 
strange medleys of the two arts, although worked 
out, perhaps, in real marble and brass; and then 
the vicious tendency would necessarily spread 
itself to exterior architecture. 

I think that it may be said, with strict truth, that 
exactly in proportion as this sculpturesque spirit 
pervaded architecture, so that art became dete- 
riorated. It has been truly said, by a high autho- 
rity from this place, that painting and sculpture 
each excite our admiration the most when their 
special characters are kept most clearly defined, 
and when each art limits itself to the doing that 
which it is by its nature best qualified to do. 
Sculpture can very imperfectly represent distance ; 
and should, therefore, avoid as much as possible 
attempting backgrounds. Painting, on the other 
hand, is peculiarly competent to producesuch effects, 
by its power to represent space and distance; and, 
therefore, the painter who places all his figures on 
the same plane does not avail himself fully of the 
capabilities of his art. So, also, the painter 
abandons one of his highest privileges when he 
neglects to use colour; whilst the sculptor who 
uses colour (unless he does so with infinite caution 
and exercises great moderation and abstinence) 
runs a serious risk of turning his statues into 
dolls. 

Our own art is amenable to the same law. It is 
always most triumphant when it attempts to do 
that only which it is its special province to do. 
Thus then, to apply our remarks to the subject in 
hand, I should say with great confidence that the 


architect who so designs his building as to render 
it doubtful whether sculpture may not legitimately 
lay claim to the work as its own is a traitor to his 
art, and despoils it of its birthright. 

Many instances of such self-debasement present 
themselves among the works of the degenerate 
days of which I treat. It seems an ignoble task 
to hunt up for criticism and condemnation such 
examples of the abuse of genius; but such is the 
task I have imposed upon myself. Italy well 
earned the honour of having been the garden in 
the soil of which were nurtured all the most beau- 
tiful productions of modern art; but it was un- 
fortunately in that same too fertile soil, that with 
greatest exuberance sprung up those wild extrava- 
gances which ultimately brought so great dis- 
credit on the arts, and on none more so,—perhaps 
on none so much, as on architecture. 

I believe that it is to that fatal facility which 
characterized the practice of all the three arts at 
this period that we must mainly attribute their 
common decline. Wholly wanting in the thought- 
fulness and deep feeling of Raffaelle, and of some 
who preceded, as well as of some who immediately 
followed him, the painters sought, for the most 
part, gorgeous and showy effects, at the expense of 
all the higher qualities of their art: so, as I have 
already remarked, the sculptors of this declining 
age designed impetuously and executed dexte- 
rously, but the sentiment of their art had evapo- 
rated, and its greatness had gone; and so, to 
return to our own art, the architects of the hap- 
pier and earlier period were enthusiastic without 
wild extravagance, refined without pedantry, and 
always knowing well when to refrain from and 
when to indulge in the graces of decoration : none 
knew more thoroughly than the later, more ad- 
vanced, quatro-centists Low and when to give a 
zest to their work by the most charming orna- 
mentation; whilst none appear to have known 
better than they the value of breadth, simplicity, 
and even of perfect plainness, when their good 
taste and judgment prompted an abstinence from 
ornamentation. But I have on former occasions 
dwelt sufficiently on the merits of the masters of 
that great period, and have already endeavoured 
to urge on you the careful study of their works. 
I name them now, that you may feel more sensibly 
the contrast presented by the architecture of the 
degenerate age which followed. It is my aim to 
deter you from the evil examples set us by the 
licentious throng of the seventeenth century by 
holding up their errors for your reprobation and 
rejection. Through the ignorance of some, the 
contumely of others, and the loose habit of speak- 
ing common enough to most of us, the term 
“Italian architecture” is apt to be applied to 
buildings of the most diverse and opposite cha- 
racter. It is an instance of the same laxity of 
speech by which styles of the utmost contrariety, 
from the simple, austere, and honest architecture 
of the early Rhenish buildings down to the florid 
extravagances of Adam Kraft, have all been indis- 
criminately classed under the one large, unmean- 
ing, and inappropriate term “Gothic.” It is 
through the same thoughtless and perhaps igno- 
rant way in which the general term “ Italian” 
architecture has been customarily applied, that 
gross injustice has been done to works of the 





highest quality. 

The vague and superficial knowledge, both of 
some of those who have written and of those who 
have spoken on our art, has too often led them to 
| place under the same category the beautiful works 
of Bramante, Raffaelle, and Giulio Romano with 
the truly barbarous architecture of Borromini, 
Fischers, and too many others. The Italians were, 
as I have already said, themselves the first cor- 
rupters of the Italian style; and among those 
corrupters Borromini stands out in strong relief as 
a prominent delinquent ; for, as he was one of the 
most reckless practitioners, and one of the most 
sinful contaminators of style, so was he one of the 
most active and prosperous. Prosperous he truly 
was; for with that fatal facility on which I have 
been animadverting, he occupied a long course of 
practice in spreading over Italy a numerous and 
conspicuous progeny of ugliness. Prosperous, 
however, he was not to the end. By a kind of 
poetical justice which does not always attend 
upon the guilt of offending artists, he died miser- 
ably, the victim of jealousy and envy. Bernard 
Fischers was another instance whom I have ad- 
duced as one of the false lights of this vicious 
period. Vienna, to this day, is, in its public 
buildings especially, distinguished by the bad 
taste of Fischers; and I know no city so sadly 
disfigured by the school to which he belonged. 

Milizia is a cantankerous critic, it is true; but 
he is perhaps justified when he condemns Fischers’ 





triumphal arch at Vienna as “ un capo d’opera di 





stravaganza.” The wildest disciple of Borromini, 
he says, could not have invented a more capricious 
and irrational design. 

I revert now to the question, What was the 
cause of this great and general degradation of art 
in Italy? It may be that the political and social 
condition of that country had for some time been 
degenerating ; whilst other more northern coun. 
tries were rising into wealth, and advancing in 
the political scale of Europe. Yet it cannot be 
said that political preponderance will always be 
found on the same side of the balance as wsthetic 
excellence. 

We might readily point, in the history of 
Europe, to notable instances of the contrary. 

For example, I am aware of no wonderful 
development of artistic taste having accompanied 
the brilliant epoch of Frederick the Great, or 
the extraordinary political ascendancy of Charles V, 
Going back to an earlier period, we shall find 
that in Medizval times, when the social and 
political condition of Europe was very dark; and 
when, in the language of an old contemporary 
chronicler, “ nobles and bishops built castles, and 
filled them with devilish and wicked men, and 
oppressed the people ;” at that very period, foul, 
as it certainly was, with most of the vices 
which disgrace Christianity, a school of art 
existed which has been advantageously compared 
by many with that of the Greeks. 

It is clear, therefore, that there are more sub- 
tile influences which will at least, sometimes, 
operate favourably for the development of art, 
besides the accumulation of mere material wealth 
and political power. 

Neither will peace, alone, of necessity, bring 
esthetic excellence among other blessings in its 
train, as we are very apt to say, and very willing 
to believe, when we would paint the horrors of 
war. 

The Greek states, for example, brought the fine 
arts to a climax of excellence never since fully 
attained, although they were for ever engaged 
either in warring on each other, or in preparing 
and defending themselves against extermination 
from barbarian hordes. 

So the Italian states, among whom «rt received 
its second birth, were constantly plunged in inter- 
necine wars. How often were the great masters 
of our art called away to superintend the erec- 
tion of gloomy fortifications, and ponderous, un- 
seemly, loop-holed walls, for the protection of 
those very cities which they were engaged in 
beautifying! How often were great and glorious 
works of art arrested in mid progress by the 
incursions of neighbouring rivals, or by the 
threatened devastations of foreign hosts, or by 
the exhaustion of the public purse consequent on 
these deadly strifes ! 

These instances, which might be greatly mul- 
tiplied, are sufficient to show that a stormy poli- 
tical atmosphere is by no means of necessity in- 
consistent with the existence of a highly excited 
state of artistic ardour. 

I would not, however, for a moment be sup- 
posed to pledge myself to the paradox that war is 
favourable to the cultivation of art. Very far, 
indeed, from that is the fact. All that I would 
wish you to infer from the remarks which I have 
just been making is, that the arts have been found 
to prosper notwithstanding war. But there is one 
condition which I believe to be clearly and posi- 
tively essential to the permanent well-being of the 
arts, and that is, public prosperity. I. suppose it 
to be impossible to cite an instance of the general 
decay of the material interests of a country not 
being accompanied by a corresponding degradation 
of the fine arts in that country; whilst, on the 
other hand, the sound, social prosperity of a people 
will generally be found to be accompanied by an 
elevation of their standard of taste, as well as by 
a widely spread appreciation of the fine arts. 

The proudest works of Medixval France date 
about the period when St. Louis, by his wise 
government, raised the character and consolidated 
the strength of his country. In England, the 
rule of Edward III. marks the periods of the 
highest point of excellence to which Medieval art 
reached in our country ; and precisely that warlike 
and heroit period was the most brilliant in the 
political annals of our middle ages. 

I need not do more than point to the age of 
the Medici, in Florence, as the period most embel- 
lished by the fine arts, and as the period when 
the Italian Peninsula stood foremost as the most 
politically eminent among ail civilized nations; 
aud we have already seen, from the retrospect I 
have been taking of the architecture of the Italian 
Renaissance, that the debasement of the three 
sister arts was simultaneous with the decay ° 
Italian political greatness, It is not for me to 
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attempt to explain these coincidences. It needs a 
larger and far clearer view of the philosophy of 
history than that to which I can pretend before 1 
can presume to lay open the causes of these phe- 
nomena, the existence of which is all I can venture 
to assert. : 

Perhaps, too, the inquiry into those causes 
would hardly profit us here, for it belongs rather 
tothe domain of the political economist, than to 
that of the artist. No doubt every ingenious 
mind must feel an interest in these general views, 
put they can scarcely be expected to bear us much 
fruit, nor to afford us practical rules of conduct in 
our search after esthetic excellence, a search which 
should ever be uppermost in the artist’s mind, be 
he student or professor. To trace the progress— 
not the occult causes—of decay in our art has 
been my chief object in the few desultory remarks 
which 1 have this evening addressed to you. It is 
but a sorry theme; and I may be blamed, per- 
chance, by some, for having. lingered so long 
among these ruins of a fine art, and for having 
sauntered so long upon the banks of that stream 
of polluted art which deposited its slime over so 


wide a portion of Europe, and during so long a | 


period; whilst I might, with so much more plea- 
surable a feeling, have been leading you on to 
admire beauty amidst the charms of a happier 
age. But it is my conviction that much benefit 
is to be derived from the bold and unhesitating 
denunciation of whatever we must recognize as 
faulty. There are sermons in stones, whether 
they be fashioned by the hand of a master, or 
rudely hewn by the chisel and mallet of a prentice 
hand. The diagnosis of disease is, in truth, best 
studied, not in the healthy, but in the disordered 
subject. I have laid bare before you some sad 
cases of such disordered subjects this evening. It 
was, as you well know, the Spartan philosophy to 
deter the youthful mind from vice by exhibiting 
openly to the public gaze the unhappy and repul- 
sive results of vice. 

All that I ask of you is that you will note, and 
heedfully observe, these errors of our art, even 
whilst you pass them contumeliously by ; and that 
you will study them well, for the mere purpose of 
propounding them as objects which neither love 
of novelty, nor the attractions of singular in- 
genuity, or of great technical skill, should ever 
tempt you to imitate or to repeat. 








SANITARY MOVEMENTS. 


THE sad death of the Prince Consort is likely 
to promote the sanitary movement in favour of 
the thorongh and efficient drainage of dwellings, 
to — it has evidently already given a sti- 
mulus. 

Wolverhampton.—The question of the sewerage 
of the town was to be brought before the council 
on Monday, when the chairman of the sewerage 
committee was to propose the adoption of a report 
presented to the council on the subject in Novem- 
ber last, and further to move—* That the sewer- 
age committee be, and they are hereby authorized 
and charged to carry out a general system of 
Sewerage in the borough, at an expense not ex- 
ceeding 35,0007.; and that the aforesaid report 
form the basis of the operations of the said com- 
mittee; it being understood that a sum not 
exceeding 7,0002. shall be spent annually in the 
execution of the proposed works until the whole 
are completed.” Already, however, a handbill 
denouncing the proposal, on the ground that the 
tates will thereby be increased, had been issued, 
and a meeting called to oppose it. 

Brighton.—The town surveyor has reported in 
favour of carrying the sewage of the town further 
out into the sea in front of the beach by sewage- 
pipes, as some time since proposed by the surveyor, 
and partially carried out ; but now by a length of 
pipe 550 feet in length, and 24 inches in diameter, 


" instead of 750 feet in length and 3 feet in diame- 


ter, as proposed ; the town council having objected 
to the cost of the latter. ‘The surveyor states 
that the pipe already laid answers the purpose 
well, and that no nuisance arises from it ; which is 
an assertion scarcely consistent with a complaint 
made by a correspondent of the very paper which 
gives the surveyor’s report, that bathers on the 
beach are disgusted with stenches which the 
bathing-machine attendants, afraid to disclose the 
truth, endeavour to persuade their customers are 
only the wholesome smells of sea weeds. The 
town surveyor, however, satisfied with the result, 
further proposes that “the principle already 
adopted should be improved and extended.” Glad 
48 we are to find the Brighton people at length 
actually doing something towards the sweetening 
of their town, we think it is much to be regretted 
that their authorities have gone to work in this 





way ; as we feel assured the result will be far from 
being so satisfactory as the plan some time since 
proposed of carrying the sewage either to the 
east or to the west, clear of the town by a sufii- 
cient distance; even should they be obliged then 
to cast it into the sea; but with the ultimate 
hope of utilizing it on the coast. 

Bedford.—The Bedford’ public are much in- 
debted to the local Times for the large space which 
it opens in its weekly columns to a discussion of 
sanitary subjects. The last two issues, like ma’ 
previous ones, treat at some length on the sani- 
tary condition of Bedford;—its comparative mor- 
tality and healthfulness; of malaria; of cesapools 
and fever; bad drainage a cause of fever; and 
oue of our own recent articles on Typhoid borer, 
The ventilation of such subjects must be preparing 
aes for great sanitary improvements in Bed- 
ord. 

Nottingham. —The subject of Kreg: and 
sewage is engaging the attention of the Notting- 
ham Council, where some discussion has just been 
going on as to it. The questions more imme- 
diately at issue are local in their nattire; but one 
of these relates to the river Leen as the natural 
channel for the drainage of the Meadows district. 
Meantime, we regret to observe that there isa 
very great increase on the infant death-rate of the 
town, which is said to have progressed, in spite of 
the exertions of the Sanitary Committee aud the 
Council generally to improve the sanitary condi- 
tion of the borough. It is to be hoped the cause 
is not, as supposed, beyond the control of the 
Committee. The condition of the dwellings of 
the poor is admitted to be very bad; and surely 
much more could be done to improve these in 
regard to drainage, as well as in other respects, 

Croydon.—The subject of outfall for the sewage 
hete is still one of anxiety and annoyance. The 
local Board of Health have had to change the out- 
fall into the river Wandle several timés, in conse- 
quence of complaints and injunctions, and the 
Vice-Chancellor has just granted a new injune- 
tion, so that another shift must probably be made, 

Yeovil.—Some excitement has been recently 
caused in this town from the regeipt of a letter 
by the Board of Guardians from the medical 
department of the Privy Council, accompanied by 
a report, made by Dr. Greenhow, as to the sani- 
tary state of thetown. It appears that, in conse- 
quence of the alarming extent to which lung 
diseases prevail among the population of the 
Yeovil Union, Dr. E. H. Greenhow was em- 
ployed, in the autumn of last year, to investigate 
the sanitary condition of the popuiation. ‘The 
result of that visit is now made knewn in a 
report, in which the doctor sums up his observa- 
tions as follows :—* As far as could be ascertained, 
the great prevalence of pulmonary diseases among 
the population of Yeovil, as shown by the excess 
of mortality above the normal rate, is caused by 
the sedentary habits of the people; by the smail, 
imperfectly ventilated, aud often over-crowded 
cottages in which they dwell; and, in the case of 
men and of a small proportion of females and 
children, by the close, ill-ventilated factory- 
rooms in which they work.” 

Hastings.—From the ninth half-yearly report 
of the Hestings Cottage Improvement Society, it 
appears that the average amount of the gross 
rents received during the past six half-years has 
been at the annual rate of 1091 per cent., and 
that the net rents have been at the rate of 7:27 
per cent.; the outgoings for rates, taxes, in- 
surance, repairs, collecting, &c., having been at 
the rate of 3°64 per cent. During the last six 
half-years the society’s average total income from 
all sources has been at the annual rate of 12°76 per 
cent. on the paid-up capital, and the net income 
has been at the annual rate of 7°49 per cent.; out 
of which sum the shareholders have received a 
dividend of 6/. per share, clear of income-tax 
(which is paid on‘the gross rental by the society) ; 
and the remainder has been added to the reserve 
fund. 

Wishaw.—In an article on “Sewage turned to 
good acccount,” the Scottish Farmer says :— The 
sewage of a country town like Wishaw, whose 
population at the late census (1861) was nearly 
8,000, must, if properly collected and applied, be 
of some economic value. It is so, and with good 
practical results. In 1857, a neighbouring pro- 
prietor—through whose grounds, and near his 
mansion-house, the small brook called Whinny- 
burn carried the refuse of the town, and created 
an offensive nuisance when allowed to flow or 
fester unconfined—having threatened, through 
his law-agent, legal proceedings against the town, 
with a view to have the nuisance complained of 
cured or abated, the Right Hon. Lord Belhaven 


to lead the sewage accumulating in Wishaw down 
to his own farm of Carbarns, on the banks of 
the Clyde. The sewage flows a considerable dis- 
tance in an open channel: it is then confined in 
large spigot and faucet salt-glazed pipes, and led 
to a large reservoir or tank at the highest possible 
level at the home-farm. From thence a main 
and numerous branch pipes distribute the pro- 
ceeds over the several fields. The branches are 
provided with plugs for fixing lengths of leather 
or gutta-percha hose, and the liquid applied to 
the crops guided by the hand of a labourer. It is 
also led over pasture and hay-fields by means of 
channels rutted a plough-furrow or spade. 
The results have beer most satisfactory, yielding 
in increased production a large per-centage on 
the capital and labour expended.” 








THE EXCESSIVE LOSS OF LIVES IN 
BRITISH MINES. 


THE ACCIDENT IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Most of out readers will have heard of the 
fearful accident which occurred at the New Hart- 
ley Colliery, on Thursday in last week, when the 
beam of a pumping-engine broke in two ; and one 
half, weighing twenty tons, fell down the pit; 
killing five men who were being hoisted up, and 
breaking down the shafts so as to entirely bury 
215 others who were employed in the pit, and 
who were not got at down to Wednesday last, 
previous to which it was found that carbonic acid 
gas had accumulated in the shaft to add to the 
other difficulties in the way of extricating the 
poor people below, and who had ever since the 
accident been without any supply of food. No 
wonder, therefore, that most if not all of them have 
since been found dead. 

The wholesale loss of lives in our mines is 
something dreadful to contemplate. Northumber- 
land, however, is not the worst county in this 
respect. In South Staffordshire, according to a 
clerical gentleman who has descended into no less 
than four htindred of our pits to preach the gospel, 
and who appears to be well acquainted with the 
subject generally, there are seven times as many 
accidental deaths in proportion to those occurring 
in the mines of Belgium, for example; and fifty 
per cent. more even than those occurring elsewhere 
in Great Britain. 

‘Yo the arduous and dangerous labours of our 
various kinds of miners, as of our seamen, Great 
Britain is, in a measure, indebted for its prosperity. 
It isa matter for much regret that the loss of 
life amongst these classes of the community is so 
far above the average. 

We all admire the brave daring and hardihood 
of our sailors: their kind of life, notwithstanding 
risks and inconveniences, has many pleasures; 
but this cannot be said of those whose duty it is 
to descend into dark and noisome mines. The 
deeds of the miners are not very generally 
brought before the public notice. Those, how- 
ever, who have had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the coal-miners of the north of 
England, Gloucestershire, aud some other districts, 
know the manner in which they face danger, and 
the zeal with which, in defiance of fire, explo- 
sions, water-rushes, &c., they venture to the 
rescue of unfortunate comrades, 

It must be confessed that in many instances 
there is a degree of rashness on their own part 
which leads to fatal results; but the improved 
intelligence of those men will help to prevent 
this. ‘There are, Lowever, other important im- 
provements to be brought into use in the manage- 
ment of mines (particularly those of coal) which 
will prevent many of those startling accidents 
which are unfortunately too common. We are 
glad, therefore, to direct attention to an asgocia- 
tion which has been formed for the purpose of 
attempting to improve the condition of the British 
miner. 

In furtherance of this object a meeting has 
just been held in the Westbourne Hall, Bays- 
water, when it was announced that the president 
of this society is Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and the 
vice-presidents sre Lord Carew, Mr. Frank 
Crossley, M.P., Mr. W. Scholefield, and Mr. B. B. 
Cobbett, F.R.S. Mr. Harvey Lewis, M.P., was 
in the chair, and several clergymen and other 
persons of influence took part in the proceedings. 
It is estimated that the number of workmen, 
and boys who find occupation in the various 
mines of this country, is about 2,000,000,—nearly 
a fiiteenth of the whole of our population, and 
about twice as many as those who are engaged in 
connection with our railways. As regards the 
miners, there is an average yearly number of 





and Stenton came voluntarily forward, and offered 


1,000 killed in mines, and about 10,000 injured. 
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These figures show that one in every 200 of those 
employed in this labour is more or less injured. 
Besides this, as we have before remarked, the ill- 
ventilated condition of many mines causes a large 
additional amount of ill-health, suffering, and loss 
of life. This is clearly shown by the circumstance 
that although our agricultural labourers are 
not so well cared for as they should be, the 
uverage duration of tbeir lives is only forty-five 
years. This is, however, great in comparison 
with that of the miner, the average length of 
whose life is only twenty-seven years, 

In connection with this matter there is an ex- 
tensive field for useful exertion. We therefore 
trust that the example which has been set at 
Bayswater will be followed by the formation of 
similar associations elsewhere. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF WINDSOR. 


Iv is satisfactory to observe that on one of the 
chief points, as regards the town of Windsor, to 
which we have drawn attention,—namely, ventila- 
tion of the sewers and house-drains,—a letter has 
been sent to the Mayor from Mr. Simon, of the 
Medical Department of the Privy Council Office, 
stating that the lords of her Majesty’s Council are 
anxious to learn what steps have been taken to 
improve the drainage, and more especially to 
provide proper ventilation for the sewers and 
house-drains, as recommended in their lord- 
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of this important provision having been believed 
by their lordships to have had much influence in 
causing the lamentable epidemic of typhoid fever 
which prevailed in Windsor about three years 
ago. The late Mr. Austin had inspected the 
town, it may be remembered, and had discovered 
that there was this “great defect still existing,” 
and to which he drew urgent attention, as far 
outweighing all the improvements which had been 
accomplished. 

After the letter from the Privy Council was 
read, a report by the local surveyor was presented 
to the meeting, wherein it is admitted that “it 
was not deemed advisable to introduce any more 
ventilating pipes.” In this report, it is observed 
that “the main trunk sewer had several shafts 
brought up to the surface during the construction 
of the works by Mr. John Roe, which were consi- 
dered sufficient for the purpose of allowing the 
gases to pass off.” Mr. Austin, however, according 
to this same report, had “ expressed a desire to 
have ventilating shafts introduced at the head of 
each sewer, immediately in front of the flushing 
tanks,” which, however, was considered by the 
local authorities as an impracticability. 

The meeting, having considered the letter and 
report, unanimously resolved that Mr. Roe be re- 


PULPIT, WROTHAM CHURCH, KENT. 


In the parish church of Wrotham, not long 
since restored and decorated, the handsome pulpit 
represented by the accompanying engraving has 
been erected. It is of Caen stone, with Derby- 
shire marble columns and alabaster caps and cor- 
nices, the upper part being similar to that in the 
refectory of Beaulieu Abbey, near Southampton. 
The whole has been carried out by Mr. J. W. 
Seale, architectural sculptor, of Walworth, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Newman & Billing, architects, London. 

In the tile pavement of the church we find the 
following inscription in Latin :—‘ Blanche Emma 
Lane instituted the restoration of St. George’s 
Church, Wrotham, A.D. 1860.” 

During the progress of the repairs, as the plaster 
was being taken from the wall to the left hand of 
the altar, an ancient tomb, supposed to be that of 
John of Wrotham, the founder of the church, was 
discovered by the workmen. The arch is of 
| Kentish rag-stone, and means were adopted for its 
preservation. The coffin was composed of several 
| stones, and the skeleton inside was entire. 


ORNAMENTAL Brickwork, Hampton CovuRT 














hips’ letter of 27th April, 1860; the absence 


quested to assist the surveyor in inspecting and| Patace.—A correspondent directs attention to 
reporting as to the ventilation of the main sewer | some handsome brick chimneys in progress at 
and branch and house-drains, to enable the Board | Hampton Court Palace. “There are three recently 
to reply to the letter from the Privy Council ; | erected in the north front, also some brick cornices, 
and a committee was formed, including the mayor, | that would amply reward any admirer of brick- 


to meet and communicate with Mr. Roe. work for a journey to see them.” 
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East of earner Bridge pans North Bank. 
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From Hungerford Bridge towards Lambeth: the South Bank, 
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LONDON ON THE THAMES. 
THE DESIRED EMBANKMENTS. 
‘* THAMES, the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons,” 


has got into a sad mess: dirty is his bed, and 
squalid are his banks. We have made a few 
sketches to show what is the actual aspect, on the 
river, of— 





“The glorious city, : 
Which holds the fair, the rich, the gay, the witty.” 


Before long now Parliament will be asked to 
settle something as to the embankment; and, 
doubtless, before the next summer has the 
work will be commenced ; we hope, on both sides 
of the river ; and that in the course of a short time 
we shall have a clearly defined and substantial 
mae to our great river, and a roadway extending 
on the north from Westminster to the Tower and on 
the south throughout such a distance as will afford 
the required convenience and prevent the da 
which is caused by floods, In arravging t¢ 
matter there should be no half measures: To stop 
short on the north side, as is proposed by some, 
at Blackfriars Bridge, would be a mistake; for, 
independently of other considerations, a better 
roadway along the part of Thames side which 
leads from Blackfriars to Tower-hili, is most 
necessary for the accommodation of the present 
large and constantly-increasing traffic. From 
morning till night these narrow streets are 
choked. In the vicinity of the Custom House 
and Billingegate, the confusion is generally so 
great, that it is not easy for even foot passen- 
gers to make their way. 

Besides other advantages the new embankment 
shadows forth the prospect of a remedy for the 
unsightly architectural appearance, which now dis- 
figures the banks of the most populous, wealthy, 
and prosperous City in the world. 

At the present time, when passing along the 
Thames, from the Houses of Parliament towards 
the east, there is, landward, but little to gratify 
the eye. On the south, with the exception of the 
venerable remains of Lambeth Palace (St. Saviour’s 
is nearly hidden), the space near the water is 
covered with modern buildings, which are without 
general or harmonious design : ranges of sheds and 
temporary structures, to a large extent, occupy 
sites which might be improved in value and ap- 
pearance, On the north and south sides much of 
the evil complained of has been caused by the 
want of a distinct margin, which has caused the 
river to be encroached upon by wharfs and various 
buildings, If, for instance, we look from Hunger- 
ford Bridge towards the Adelphi, the gradual 
intrusion of dwellings and constructions upon the 
Thames will be readily noticed. The Adelphi- 
terrace, and the streets, such as Buckingham- 
street, Villiers-street, and others, which are com- 
posed of substantial houses, leading from the 
Strand towards the river, have in front of them 
premises which are, doubtless, useful to the pre- 
sent eal traffic in this part of the metropolis in 
the way it is now managed, but are neither 
picturesque nor beautiful, On a near view, the 
dilapidated condition of some places, the waste of 
space, and the inconvenience of such a neighbours 
hood for this business, would surprise those who, 
not being acquainted with this Hocality, might 
pay ita visit. Denham sings,— 

**In that blest moment, from his oozy bed, 

Old Father Thames advanced his reverend head ; 
Hie tresses dripp’d with dews, and o’er the stream 
His shining horns diffused a golden gleam ; 
Graved on bis urn appear’d the moon that guides 
His swelling waters and alternate tides ; 


The red st s in waves of silver roll’d, 
And on their banks Augusta rose in gold.” 


Our sketches show how Augusta in this quarter 
has been tarnished. 

Along the line of the Strand the gradient 
from the water is very steep, and with difficulty, 
even in favourable weather, powerful teams of 
horses raise the coal-waggons to the roadway. 
The “ wear and tear ” upon carriages and horses is 
greater than would occur upon several miles of ordi- 
nary road. It is remarkable, in these days of steam- 
engines and railways, to see such doings in one of 
those steeps,—to witness the action of the drivers 
and the horses, and to hear the loud voices of the 
men, the cracking of whips, the clattering and 
rattle of the horses’ feet and waggon-wheels, In 
these parts things seem to be carried on in much 
the same way in which they were 100 years ago ; 
while jp gies directions yk planes pase bese 
brought Into tse, great made, where coal- 
shig of apwaids a thousand tons each may be 
loaded or unloaded in & single day. 
colliery and other railways the “ black diamonds ” 
are carried in all directions; and already the sub- 
urban railways, with cheapness and dispatch, 





bring immense quantities of various kinds of coal 
from the Victoria Docks and other parts of the 
Thames, and from inland places, to the northern 
portions of the London district. And, as the 
system of the metropolitan railways is extended, 
this public convenience will be increased. 

We have just now more particularly referred 
to this circumstance from the fear lest the 
places of business alluded to may interfere with 
some comprehensive and meritorious design for 
beautifying the banks of the Thames. It should, 
however, be considered, in this case, that so rapid 
and considerable are the changes in connection 
with the metropolitan coal supply, that but little 
supply from this district may be needed after a few 
years have passed. Even should they be retained, 
however, there is no reason why the new north 
river roadway should not be rendered both useful 
and ornamental. 

In all designs for this purpose, advantage should 
be taken of objects of and interest which 
remain along the metropolitan portion of the 
Thames. York Gate should not be hidden. 
Waterloo Bridge, particularly the land approaches 
in connection with Somerset House, is very fine, 
and might be suggestive for the continuation of 
new works. The view at present is chaotic. Byron 
scarcely exaggerates :— 

** A mighty maze of bricks and smoke and shipping, 

Dirty and dusky, but wide as eye 

Could reach, with heré and there a sail just skipping 
In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 

Of masts ; a wilderness of'steeples peeping 

On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy ; 

A huge dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 

On a fool’s head—and there is London town.” 

Year after year the water-views of St. Paul’s 
have been damaged by the erection of shapeless 
blocks of buildings; and so the master-piece of 
Sir Christopher Wren, the chief glory of the city, 
has been hidden from points of sight where its 
beauty would be most apparent. It will be a 
noble work to open out a prospect of the cathedral 
from the proposed embankment. 

Having glanced at the northern margin of the 

mes as it is at present, it is worth while to 
look at Sir Christopher Wren’s plan for restoring 
the City after the Gent Fire of 1666. The effect 
which might have been produced by following the 
great architect’s advice can be imagined; nor 
can we fail to note, as to other parts, at what 
enormous cost, in modern days—even in Queen 
Victoria’s reign—alterations have been made 
which only in a small degree approach in useful- 
ness to Wren’s propositions. 

The commissioners continue to meet, with refer- 
ence to the embankment of the southern side. 
They have received about twenty plans for im- 
proving and embellishing that bank of the river. 
At their last meeting— 

The Lord Mayor, who presided, said it was not 
a very easy thing to see a way to a solution of the 
diffieulties with which this question of embankin 
the Surrey side of the river is surrounded; anc 
he was apprehensive that in many cases they 
would be compelled to leave the wharf walls where 
they were. The inhabitants on the Surrey side 
said their walls were so low that the water came 
over them, and were so defective that it per- 
colated through them; and the only remedy 
was that they should raise and repair them. 
The inhabitants on this side further said 
they had as much right to have an embank- 
ment as the inhabitants of the north side; but 
the answer to that was that the commissioners, in 
laying down their plan for the Middlesex and 
northern side, had not done it so much in con- 
formity with the wishes of the inhabitants, as 
they had recommended it rather in spite of them. 
They had said in many cases they were sorry this 
did not suit them; but it must nevertheless be 
done to meet the more imperative necessities of 
the case involved in the public accommodation, 
and the requirements of the enormous traffic, be- 
tween the City and West-end and other metro- 
politan districts. There was nothing of this 
sort on the Surrey side carried on on the edge of 
the river, as upon the northern edge ; and the re- 
quirement might be met by the formation of new 
thoroughfares. On the northern side there was a 
large amount of vacant space to be reclaimed, 
and they could afford to buy up or compensate ; 
bat 6n the Surrey side every yard was occupied, 
It might be desirable to embank the south side all 
the way along, and construct handsome quays and 
promenades ; but it could not be done without an 
enormous amount of money; and the public had 
not got it to spend. The comtnissioners had now 


the | received all the plans they intended to take, and 


would not recommend any without first of all 
filly cotistilting the interest of all the parties 
concerned. 








We long earnestly to see the works commenced, 
and expect that the changes and improvements on 
the banks of the Thames will be so great and 
rapid, that in a few years our present illustra- 
tions will be looked at with wonder and doubt. 





ON THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE FINE 
AND DECORATIVE ARTS IN ITALY, 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
RECENT EXHIBITION IN FLORENCE. 


Ar the Society of Arts, on Wednesday, the 22nd 
inst., Mr. M. Digby Wyatt read a very interesting 
paper on the recent manifestation of Italian capa- 
bilities made at the Exhibition in Florence, the 
result of a personal examination. The demands 
on our space by lectures at this moment prevent 
us from printing the whole of it; and, as we have 
already given our own accounts of the collection, 
we quote at present some of the more general 
observations it contained: we shall however return 
to it :— 

Every student of the “Divina Commedia” 
must remember the almost passionate terms in 
which Dante mourns over that transition from 
simplicity of life and manners to a luxurious: in- 
dulgence of the intellect and senses which no 
sumptuary laws, however stringent, were ever 
able to subdue. Long and vainly the nobles 
strove during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies to preserve for themselves a monopoly in 
splendour ; but wealth, accumulating in the hands 
of the citizens, ultimately broke up their ineffec- 
tual blockade ;—how, and with what results, may 
be traced in the chronicles of Villani and Corio; 
in the excellent ‘‘ Discorso di Guglielmo Manzi 
sopra gli spettacoli, le feste, ed il lusso degl’ Ita- 
liani nel secolo XIV;” and in Muratori’s grand 
collection of writers “rerum Italicarum’” 

Out of the superabundant gains of the industry 
and commerce of Florence, Siena, Geneva, 
Venice, Lucca, Pisa, and Milan, and out of the 
accumulated riches drawn by an all-powerful 
priesthood from its spiritual tributaries in all 
parts of the world, one cannot fail to be struck 
with the very proportion which was obvi- 
ottsly expended in supplying this apparently 
insatiable craving for beauty. Sums of money 
which would frighten the nobles, commercial or 
hereditary, even of this kingdoin, were lavishly 
expended on the great monuments of Italian art. 
Taking, for instance, such a city as Palermo, we 
find, even at the present day, not tens, but twen- 
ties and thirties of churches lined throughout 
with marble mosaic of the most costly description. 
The riches of St. Mark’s, at Venice; St. [Peter’s, 
at Rome; the Certosa, at Pavia; St. Anthony, 
at Padua; and the churches of the Annunziata 
and San Matteo, at Genoa, appear almost beyond 
estimation; while not only in monuments such as 
adorn these cities are the boldest dimension and 
the grandest scale adopted, but every inch of wall 
surface, and every piece of church furniture, how- 
ever insignificant, is made as elaborate as human 
ingenuity and human hands can make it. 

To such an exuberant extent was this apparent 
craving for enrichment indulged, that where, as 
happened in many cases, funds were wanting to 
complete the ambitious designs of the founder of 
some great monument, his successors, rather than 
leave the work altogether unfinished, have en- 
deavoured to realize, by paint and every kind of 
ingenious expedient, the effect so ardently desired 
by the original founder of the edifice. Hence 
proceed many of those illusive perspectives which 
almost convert flat ceilings into airy cupolas, and 
carry out the eye of the visitor in the salone or 
grand apartment of the piano nobile, or principal 
floor of an Italian residence, through apparently 
interminable arcades, to an exuberant landscape, 
alive with statues and fountdins. 

An amusing definition of what an Italian of the 
sixteenth century understood as indispensable 
domestic ornaments may be found in a little book 
written by Castiglione Saba, and entitled “ Ric- 
cordi overro Ammaestramenti,” for a reference to 
which, and, indeed, for the loan of which, I am 
obliged to the. kindness of Sir Charles Hastlake. 
In one chapter the writer tells us how pleasing to 
the eye and how hecessary are terra cottas by such 
men as Paganino da Modena ; musical instruments 
by Lorenzo de Pavia or Bastiano da Verona; that 
carvings should be supplied by Michelatigelo, Dona- 
tello, Alfonso Lombardi (one of the great Venetian 
Lombardi), and Cristofero Romano, Antique 
medals, he says, are necessary, as well as those of 
Giovanni Corona, of Venice. Verovchio and Pol- 
laiuolo, we ate told, should supply the bronzes; 
and cameos and intaglios should be by Pietro 
Maria, and especially by Giovanni di Castello. 
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We may pass over the list of worthy painters 
given by the author, but not so the terms in which 
he notices the marquetry works of Fra Damiano 
da Bergamo, and the armour and glass work, the 
current productions of Milan and Venice. To 
fittingly supply such necessities no artist was too 
proud; and there yet exist, more particularly in 
the great Florentine collection of drawings by the 
old masters in the galleries of the Uffizii, ample 
evidences of the powers in designing ornaments, 
as applied to industrial productions, possessed by 
artists whose more special fame rests upon that 
which we habitually contradistinguish from such 
classes of art, by designating as fine art. ‘To 
enumerate a few of these may not be unprofitable, 
by way of directing the attention of young artists 
to some of the worthiest masters of their craft. 

As designers of wood and marble carving we 
note the names of Baldassare Peruzzi, the great 
Sienese architect; Giorgio Vasari, Raffaelle Da 
Monte Lupo, Michelangelo, Montorsoli, Guglielmo 
della Porta, I] Riccio (the author of the magnifi- 
cent candelabrum in bronze at the church of St. 
Anthony, at Padua), Giovanni Battista Trotti, 
better known as I] Molosse, Lilioda Novellara, and 
an artist of exquisite- refinement, Francesco Sal- 
viati. For stucco work we meet with designs 
by Giovanni Battista Cremonini, and Marco da 
Faenza; and for friezes with those of Gaudenzio 
da Ferrara, Giulio Campi, and Amico Aspertini. 
For miscellaneous designs of all kinds, we find 
beautiful studies by Pielino del Vaga, Francesco 
Zuccheri, Polidoro da Caravaggio, and Prospero 
Fontana. Cellini, Bernardino Pocchetti, Giulio 
Romano, and many others, brought their great 
accomplishments to bear upon the production of 
beautiful metal-work; while Pelegrino Tibaldi, 
Matturino, Morto da Feltro, Giovanni da Udine, 
Bacchiacca, Pinturicchio, Pietro Perugino, and 
many others, shone in arabesques and cognate de- 
scriptions of design. Their ability, indeed, to 
minister to the smaller wants of the great Italian 
nobles, led, in many cases, to the artists so exer- 
cising their lesser talents (if they may be so de- 
scribed) receiving commissions calculated to bring 
out their capabilities in the loftiest directions. 

Any one desirous of tracing the important part 
which the requirements of industrial art played 
in the lives of many of the most eminent Italian 
artists, and which I cannot now do more than 
point to, may find ample materials awaiting his 
investigation in the autobiographies of Ghiberti 
and Cellini, in the writings of Vasari and Bal- 
dinucci, in the “lettere Sanese ” of della Valle, in 
the Italienische Forschungen of Von Riimohr, in 
the Beitriige zur neuern Kuntsgeschichte of 
Forster, and last not least, in the collections of 
original notes and documents illustrating the his- 
tory of Italian art, by Gaye, Gualandi, Carlo Pini, 
and the brothers Milanesi. 

Did time permit, I would willingly dwell in 
detail on mosaic, sgraffito, intarsiatura, fresco, 
and gesso painting; terra-cotta, majolica, stucchi, 
niello, glass making, and others of those arts, 
transmitted by the curious MS, treatises known 
as “secreta” from generation to generation, in 
which Italy so long enjoyed a monopoly of cele- 
brity, if not of actual production; but I feel that 
the second branch of our inquiry this evening is 
too important to be set aside for matters even of 
such interest as I do not doubt these ancient arts 
of Italy might be made to assume. 

Turning from their yesterday to their to-day, 
we cannot but observe that, in almost every de- 
partment in which their ancestors excelled, the 
modern Italians exhibit, if not a considerable 
power of production, at least very respectable ex- 
ceptional proficiency ; and, if not within the walls 
of the Florentine exhibition, at least in contem- 
porary art-productions elsewhere, we may trace a 
partial revival of almost every ancient process 
known to the Italians of Medicean times. 

It is probably in the purely fine arts that the 
principal degeneracy is to be recognized: in the 
strictly technical there exists by no means the 
Same falling away. ‘The reason for this may not 
be hard to trace, in the amount of liberty which 
has for many years past been enjoyed by the lower 
orders, as compared with that moral and mental 
subjection in which the middle classes have been 
held. While every-day necessity, and the passage 
of interminable “ forestieri,” have created suffi- 
cient demand to stimulate the capabilities of the 
workmen, the apparent hopelessness of their 
careers has unquestionably deterred many, who, 
from the middle classes, would have supplied pro- 
ficient artists and designers from entering upon 
those severe studies by which alone excellence in 
the higher branches of art can be attained. 

To proceed with some little method, it will be 
Well to take first of all the three generally-re- 





ceived fine arts—Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture ; and then the leading art-industries in 
succession, noting briefly the apparent condition 
of each, in Italy, at the present date. 

With regard to architecture, it may be observed 
that the pernicious influence exercised by Bernini 
and Borromini, whose trivialities obtained exces- 
sive vogue during the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century, tended to the production of that 
rococo style which caused a great deterioration in 
the florid ornament of the Roman, Venetian, and 
Northern Italian schools. But, extravagant as 
Bernini was, it would be unjust to deny that he 
frequently redeemed his excesses, as in the 
colonnade of St. Peter’s and in the church of St. 
Agnese, in the Piazza Navona, at Rome, by great 
facility of design, and a certain not unnoble 
bravura of style. Borromini’s great follower, 
Guarini, out-Heroded Herod, and demonstrated, 
by an argumentum ad absurdum, the ridiculous 
consequences of adopting the whimsicalities of 
Borromini. 

The brilliant talents of Vanvitelli, and the 
majestic scale upon which he worked out the im- 
mense palace at Caserta, tended to maintain the 
dignity of the art during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century ; and showed that magnificence 
and grand conceptions of pictorial effect had not 
yet deserted Italian architecture. From his death, 
in 1773, architecture, and ornament also, greatly 
declined ; and, although monuments upon a large 
scale have been frequently erected since that period 
in Italy, but few of them are worthy, in any 
quality excepting that of scale, to rank with the 
purer taste of earlier times. 

The feeble classicisms of the style of the empire 
were generally slavishly reproduced in Italy during 
the early part of the present century; aud until 
comparatively recent days little of considerable 
merit has been executed. 

The works of Piranezi, Albertolli, Cicognara, 
and Canina; and the illustration principally by 
foreigners (such as Percier and Fontaine, Maxois, 
Grandjean, Famin, and Montigny, Gauthier, 
Letarouilly, Zahn, Giitensohn ; and Thiirmer, 
Griiner, Taylor and Crecy, Willis, and Hessemer) 
of their great monuments of art, have led to a 
return to a purer class of architectural ornament 
than had been previously in vogue; while the 
earnest writings of the Count Selvatico, and the 
translation of Rio’s “ Poésie Chrétienne,”’ have 
introduced to the Italian architects those rational 
principles of design, including the treatment of 
constructive form and of ornament, originated 
amongst us by the younger Pugin. 

The great scale of the existing edifices, and the 
reparations which it has been necessary to make 
from time to time to save them from destruction, 
have constantly maintained Italian artisans in the 
practice of rivalling the ancient work ; so that, in 
every department of building, hands at. least 
abound, perfectly capable of carrying out the 
most difficult designs. 

No better illustration of this abundant mate- 
rial power could probably be given, than the 
rapidity and dexterity with which the buildings 
for the Exhibition were adapted to their present 
purpose in a few weeks only, under the skilful 
direction of the architects, Signori Presenti of 
Cortona and Martelli of Florence. 

The feeble academic system which has until re- 
cently prevailed, and under which the professorial 
chairs were not unfrequently occupied by political 
parasites, rather than by duly qualified professors 
of real abilities—coupled with the lack of occupa- 
tion—has certainly enfeebled the powers of the 
last generation of architects in Italy; although 
there are, of course, some honourable exceptions 
to such a reproach. 

Among them I would place conspicuously the 
Cavaliere Niccolé Matis, of Florence, who is now 
on the eve of completing a work which must for 
ever do honour to his country. I allude to the 
restoration of the facade of the Church of Santa 
Croce, which is being conducted upon a scale of 
nobleness, worthy in every respect of the building 
in which are deposited “ashes” which, as Byron 
says, are in themselves “an immortality of dust.” 
The whole of this work, which is of enormous ex- 
tent, is carried out in different-coloured marbles, 
wrought with an exactitude worthy of the cele- 
brated masonry of the shrine of Orcagna, in the 
Or San Michele, so highly praised by Vasari. The 
sculpture is being executed by tlie most distin- 
guished scu'ptors of Florence; and the result of 
their combined abilities is such as could scarcely, 
I believe, be rivalled at the present time, by 
designers, artists, and workmen in any of the 
capitals of Europe. 

Scarcely less praise should be awarded to the 





authors of the noble restoration, now making, of 


the Bargelio at Florence—the old palace of the 
Podestas. 

Very recently a programme has been put forth, 
inviting designs from Italian and other artists, 
for completing the facade of the cathedral at 
Florence. The greatest praise is due to the 
Italians for their earnest desire to remedy so great 
a blot as the incomplete state of this facade has 
always been to that noble building, Santa Maria 
del Fiore, the master-piece of Arnolfo di Lapo and 
Bruneleschi. . . . . 

[After commenting on various departments of 
the Exhibition, the reader proceeded to add a few 
remarks touching the even more important ques- 
tion of the possible Italian Art-Industrial fature, 
as there foreshadowed. | 

As there can be no fire without fuel, so there 
can be no fruitfal production without education ; 
and it is from the withdrawal of the restrictions 
which have hitherto tended to discourage every 
class of practical instruction, throughout most of 
the States into which Italy has been divided, that 
the probably most prolific source of future benefit 
is to be anticipated. Thus, in the fine arts, 
although many costly literary works—such as the 
“History of Painting,” by the late Professor 
Rossini, of Pisa; the ‘“‘ Illustrations of the Certosa 
of Pavia,” by Durelli; of Milan, by Cassina; of 
Venice, by Cicognara; of Ancient Art, by 
Canina; of the Museo Borbonico, by the Neapo- 
litaun Government; and of the Florentine and 
other academies—have been produced mainly in 
answer to a foreign demand, there is an almost 
entire blank in the contemporaneous supply of 
what may be understood as school books of art fit 
to place in the hands of workmen and students. 
Since the days of Mengs Algarotti and Visconti, 
but few Italian writers have followed closely those 
theories of esthetics which have largely engaged 
public attention in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land, and still fewer have endeavoured to me- 
thodize and popularize those texts for the practical 
instruction of the student. 

Gioberti’s eloquent and learned essays, “ Del 
Buono,” and “ Del Bello,” are far too ethereal to 
be palatable to the general reader; while the 
master mind of Nicolini, the early bent of which 
inclined strongly towards the solution of art ques- 
tions, as evidenced in his excellent discourses on 
Orcagna, Michelangelo, Leon Battista Alberti; 
on “ The Connection between Poetry and Paint- 
ing;” and’on “The Influence of the Arts on 
Social Life,” became subsequently engrossed by 
political, literary, and educational questions, of 
even more serious import to Italy. 

Among modern writers on the subject of the 
fine arts, the Count Selvatico, the Marchese Ricci, 
and the Marchese Roberto D’Azeglio, may be con- 
sidered as having effected the largest amount of 
good; but there is still much to be hoped for, now 
that it is possible for the books published in any 
one part of Italy to be read in others, besides 
those in which, having eluded the Scylla of state 
censure, they were imperilled and imprisoned by 
the Charybdis of heavy and almost impassable 
barriers of state dues and inquisitorial police, 

To the workman, however, there are practical 
sources of instruction, even more valuable than 
the text-books of his art. These are to be recog- 
nized in the works of his contemporaries. What 
can be imagined more instructive for an appren- 
tice than to have placed under his eyes the best 
performances of his master contrasted with those 
of other manufacturers? What more beneficial 
than to be able to examine the productions of those 
who in any special branch of industry are superior 
even to the master he has been accustomed to re- 
cognize as to him its practical head? Such in- 
struction is to be derived from exhibitions such as 
that under notice; and it is to be hoped that the 
present may be but the first of a long series in 
which, from year to year, and in different locali- 
ties, the Italians may take stock of their own ad- 
vancement, and from time to time enjoy oppor- 
tunities of comparing their own productions with 
those of other, and perhaps, in a commercial sense, 
more advanced, nations of Europe. The tendency 
and ultimate result of such comparisons and such 
stimulants will no doubt be, in Italy, as their 
action has already frequently proved in other 
countries, to convert exceptional into staple pro- 
ductions, and to lead to the confirmation of a 
manufacturer, treading with hesitating steps the 
path of novelty, in branches of industry ultimately 
destined to confer riches and honour on the land 
in which they may be originated. There is, too, 
in these exhibitions, a species of combination and 
subordination of means to a common end, the 
moral effect of which, for the Italians especially, 
cannot but be most excellent; and may tend 
strongly to correct, by a system of aggregation, 
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the tendency to isolation so largely developed, 
even among the working classes, by antecedent 
social and political restrictions. . sot Seely 

What is most wanting in us is an ardent desire 
for the beautiful. I am far from saying that this 
desire does not exist in a large and rapidly-increas- 
ing per-centage of the English people; but with 
us it is so interjectional a sensation as to lead to 
comparatively little practical result. The rich 
man, who sees a picture or statue which pleases 
him, will buy one or other, or both; but how sel- 
dom with the least consideration of special fitness 
for supplying any particular want—much thought 
of, long cherished, and carefully determined upon. 
The nature of such a want, and the best mode of 
supplying it, will occupy the earnest thoughts of 
the Italian; but with an Englishman, in a gene- 

_ral way, the inclination will be but desultory; and, 
if not supplied at a moment when strongly felt, 
it will pass away, and perhaps never meet with 
realization at all. 

Another lesson of great importance to us may 
be derived from the fact that, both in the past and 
in the present, the Italians have never beer in the 
habit of looking at any one art as perfect in a 
condition of isolation from others. To produce 
for them the effect of beauty or nobleness all must 
contribute. Colour is just as essential as sculp- 
turesque form ; and both must be held in subordi- 
nation by the symmetrical conditions of architec- 
tonic disposition of lines and spaces. 

We, unfortunately, now see too many of the 
great monuments of Italian art stripped of half 
their furniture; but if, from the relics of perish- 
uble objects preserved in museums, such as that at 
South Kensington, we attempt to restore to those 
denuded monuments, to those ransacked palaces, 
“those banquet-halls deserted,” the embellish- 
ments we recognize as having formerly belonged 
to them, we shall at once see that the attainment 
of a really perfect effect in monuments, the beauty 
of which was dependent upon the combination of 
the Fine Arts, could only, in Italian eyes, be pro- 
perly effected by super-adding with profusion all 
that the industry and ingenuity of the most skil- 
ful workman could produce in the Industrial 
Arts. 

To this union of all the fine arts among them- 
selves, with the industrial arts attending as their 
handmaids, we must look as the most important 
element in all magnificence; and if we would 
emulate the Italians, we must not rest until we 
have learned to blend all cognate arts and indus- 
tries in harmony. 

The third great merit in the best Italian pro- 
duction, whether in a small article of industry, or 
in the most magniicent monument, is nobility of 
inclination. 

The mistake, for instance, of building the front 
of a palace in stone, and suddenly dropping off, 
the instant the corner is turned, into brick, might 
occur to even a millionaire in this economical age, 
but would scarcely have presented itself to a 
Medici, or a Farnese, in the old days of Italian 
magnificence. Not that the wealth, or the incli- 
nation to do what is handsome, might be less in 
the one case than in the other, but that public 
opinion and system would keep the patrons of old 
straight, and allow those of to-day to fall into 
what cannot but be regarded as an architectural 
meanness. 

It would be, of course, too hard to point to any 
particular cases where hundreds are almost daily 
guilty of committing similar solecisms in taste ; 
but unless we are to look for the exemplification 
of nobility of structure to those whose means 
place it within their power, how can we expect it 
from those to whom an increased expenditure 
might be a really important consideration. 

Nobility of material lavishly used, ample space, 
solidity of structure, and the gift to the eye of 
something obviously designed rather to please 
than to pay, together with the effect that such 
departures from rigid utilitarianism produce in- 
stinctively on the spectator,—sources of effect 
lavishly indulged in in Italy at every period of her 
history,—are only beginning to be appreciated 
amongst us in the present day. 

At the times when architects, such as Inigo 
Jones, Wren, Gibbs, and Chambers, endeavoured 
to maintain in this country the principles of grand 
Italian architecture, founded upon the universal 
practice during the best Classical and Medieval 
periods, marble, oak, and stone, were freely used. 
Cortiles and loggias, colonnades and arcades, were 
not banished as profligate waste of ground and 
money. Carving, and the elaborate working out 
of ornamental features in true and just propor- 
tions, were considered to be essential to fine effects. 
Paintings were not to be hung as by accident 


boors drinking—but allotted places were provided 
for them, in the vaults and on the walls of the 


.} principal apartments. Sculpture, too, found its 


niches; and, when English talent failed to supply 
it, the services of foreigners, in despite of strong 
insuler prejudices, were freely enlisted. And it 
was precisely when the public taste adopted a 
meaner class of building materials, a grudging 
spirit in the distribution of space, and a lower 
kind of internal decoration, that the arts of design 
in this country, with some few honourable excep- 
tions, fell to zero. From that pitch (if I may use 
the expression) of degradation and disintegration, 
they are now happily rising into a concrete and 
perfect form, with a reaction, the vigour of which 
is scarcely to be paralleled in the world’s history. 
We are beginning to do better in each separate 
department of production: we are beginning to 
recognize that excellence in one must necessarily 
be combined with excellence in others ; and we are 
beginning, in fact, to learn and practise the very 
system still lingering in the hearts and habits of 
the Italians. May we advance with them, and 
they with us ;—for it is one of the happiest condi- 
tions of all true art, that, if it be worthily carried 
to perfection, its universality must breed honour- 
able emulation, but never envy or jealousy. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Monday evening last, at the House in Conduit- 
street, Mr. M. D. Wyatt, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis, hon. sec., submitted some 
specimens of sinc forwarded by Mr. James 
Edmeston. Zinc similar to that submitted had 
been used at the Victoria Station, Pimlico, and 
was said to be unequalled in quality to any hitherto 
introduced into England. 

The Chairman observed that, before proceeding 
to the main business of the evening, he wished to 
bring under their notice a communication which 
had been received from the Art Design Committee 
of the Great Exhibition of 1862. The committee 
were anxious to receive drawings of art designs 
from deceased members of the profession, such as 
Gibbs, Adams, Soane, Smirke, Pugin, Barry, and 
others who might have left designs for ceilings, 
mural works, and so forth. As our professional 
forefathers had done so much of the work which 
now excited our admiration, it would be well, if 
possible to show how they did it. 

Mr. Godwin said he was glad the chairman had 
brought the subject under notice, as he believed 
there was a general feeling out of doors that it 
was of no use offering designs unless they had ap- 
plied for space. He believed that many persons 
would like to know whether the Fine Art Com- 
mittee was still open to the loan of pictures, to 
make up a series, or to illustrate a particular 
school. 

The Chairman said, that the arrangement for 
the receipt of pictures was very nearly completed, 
but that the arrangements of the Art Design 
Committee were altogether incomplete, as they 
had received but few offers of loans of subjects. 
Among the drawings required in this depart- 
ment were those of Flaxman, Stothart, and 
others of the period. 

Mr. Henry Roberts then read a paper “On the 
Essentials of a Healthy Dwelling, and the Exten- 
sion of its Benefits to the Labouring Population,” 
part of which will be found elsewhere. 

At the conclusion, 

Mr. Chadwick, on the invitation of the 
Chairman, observed that humanity was much in- 
debted to Mr. Roberts for the manner in which 
he had brought the subject of healthy dwellings 
before different Associations and before the public. 
Great advantage had already accrued from a 
knowledge of what he might term the generalities 
of the subject ; but he thought the time had now 
arrived when they could advance beyond gene- 
ralities, and treat the subject analytically. There 
were many important questions which might be 
treated in that way, such as warming and ventila- 
tion ; the best mode of constructing walls and win- 
dows; what was the minimum size for a living- 
room for five persons, and for a sleeping-room for 
two persons, or for one person; what was the best 
description of drainage, the ordinary cesspool 
being abolished ; and what should be its substi- 
tute; what was the best description of closet, as 

some required two gallons of water to flush them, 
and others but half a gallon; and so on. All 
these were practicable matters, the solution of 
which would confer great benefit upon society. 
He apprehended that economy in construction 
would depend, to a great extent, upon the 
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amount of demand. In the case of warming, 


a poor man’s fireplace in London might con- 
sume a hundred-weight of coals while in 
Warwickshire the consumption might be double 
that quantity. Some stoves consumed much more 
fuel than others; therefore it was desirable to 
know which was the most economical of the two. 
In the case of walls, he was surprised that greater 
attention was not paid to the subject. Those who 
had paid attention to the ravages of epidemic 
diseases in the dwellings of the poor knew that an 
absorbent wall would retain the “dead man’s 
smell” adhering to it for a considerable time. The 
cost of a damp wall was to be estimated, not only 
by the disease which it retained and emitted, but 
by the fuel which it required to dry it. He remem- 
bered cases in which fever existed in every house 
in a certain locality. The inhabitants were or- 
dered to remove, and the walls and ceilings of 
some of the houses were carefully limewashed. In 
other houses this precautionary process was not 
adopted; and the result was that, when the 
fresh population came to reside in them, the 
disease broke out again; whereas there was no 
return of the epidemic in the houses that had 
been thoroughly cleansed. He had repeatedly 
suggested the importance of using non-absorbent 
bricks in the construction of the dwellings of the 
poor ; as every ounce of moisture got rid of contri- 
buted to make the dwelling more healthy. This 
portion of the subject had been brought under 
the notice of his late Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, who had highly approved of the intro- 
duction of hard burnt brick in lieu of the soft 
badly-baked brick too often used. Some years 
ago the Department with which he (Mr. Chadwick) 
was connected had some specimens of nine-inch 
wall constructed with bricks 9 inches by 18 inches ; 
and it was found that by the use of such bricks a 
wall could be built at a cost of 3s. per superficial 
yard, much superior to the common wall, costing 
perhaps 4s. or 5s. per superficial yard. Upon ascer- 
taining this, he went to the late Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt, and mentioned the matter to him. His 
answer was—“It may be cheaper and better, as 
you represent it to be; but if I were to introduce 
it I should have to get machinery adapted to 
produce such bricks ; and after I had gone to all 
that trouble and expense the workmen would 
strike, and I would be involved in a struggle with 
them.” During a recent visit he had made to 
Lancashire, he had been informed that a certain 
firm were manufacturing a brick with great pres- 
sure; and that it was to all intents and purposes a 
non-absorbent brick; but that the other brick- 
makers had induced the bricklayers to strike 
rather than use the new brick. He mentioned 
this circumstance to show the difficulties which 
lay at the bottom of questions like these. At the 
same time, if they were submitted to an analytical 
course of examination, it was probable that the 
investigation might lead to some practical result. 
Considered in this light, it might also be possible 
to diminish the cost of dwellings, which was an 
important element of consideration. A good deal 
had already been achieved by analytical examina- 
tion in the way of reducing the cost of large 
buildings, such as barracks, hospitals, &c.; and 
he himself had suggested to the late Lord 
Herbert whether that which had been accom- 
plished so successfully in the case of barracks 
might not also be effected in reference to the 
dwellings of married non-commissioned officers. 
The architect must of course take the materials 
at hand; but as in all cases the best and most 
economical materials and methods were not yet 
generally used or carried out, it was evident that 
much benefit might be derived from careful ana- 
lytical investigation. 

Mr. Jennings said he was anxious to say @ 
few words, as he could not agree with what 
had been stated in reference, amongst other 
things, to the abolition of cesspools in country 
cottages; because experience had shown that 
it was impossible for the poor man to make 
his garden profitable, without using the manure 
to be obtained from that source. He spoke as a 
holder of cottage property, and as one who had 
tried to realize what was called the model cottage 
system in different counties in England. The 
great desideratum, in improving the dwellings of 
the agricultural poor, was to induce them to 
occupy their cottages properly. There would not, 
he was persuaded, be any difficulty in inducing 
persons of capital to build cottages, if the inmates 
used them properly. The fact, however, was, that 
the tenants destroyed the cottages, pasted up the 
ventilators, and refused to use the accommodation 
and conveniences furnished to them. He agreed 
that it was important to prevent the underletting 
of small tenements, but the tenants would do it; 
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he was denounced as a very hard-hearted person. 
Again, with regard to the Removal of Nuisances 
Act, he was prepared to contend that the provi- 
sions of that Act, so far from being beneficial in 
country places, were injurious, in consequence of 
the manner in which they were carried out. Ina 
case where he himself was the owner of cottage 
property, he put down 9-inch pipes, but in a few 
months they got stopped up. The sanitary com- 
mittee called upon him to relay them, but he did 
not think it worth his while to do so. It was 
better to pull the cottages down. He had six 
cottages at the top of a hill, with excellent sani- 
tary arrangements, but the sanitary committee 
decided that the privies were to be drained away, 
and insisted upon his clearing away the cesspools. 
He refused to do so, preferring to eject the tenants 
and lock up the cottages. They remained closed 
for two years, until the sanitary committee was 
done away with, and the inspector, with a salary 
of 202. a year, lost his situation. These impedi- 
ments being removed, the cottages were again 
let. As an illustration of the difficulty of re- 
moving prejudices among a rural population, he 
might mention that when building some barracks, 
or dwellings, for quarrymen in Wales, he proposed 
to board the floors of the cottages, instead of in- 
troducing slate, in the usual manner; but the 
people objected, and declared that they would 
have the floors laid down with slate, in the old 
fashion. The question of ventilating cottages was 
not one of such great difficulty, if the occupiers 
would not paste up the ventilators. He had pre- 
vented this operation in the case of some alms- 
houses which he had constructed at Epping 
Forest, by carrying up a ventilating flue in every 
stack of chimneys. By this means, the occupiers 
were unable to interfere with the ventilation. In 
some cottages which he had erected in Berkshire, 
the occupiers pasted up the whole of the venti- 
lators: in other cases, he found that the inha- 
bitants preferred paved floors to their cottages to 
boarded ones; while, in other cases, the cottages 
which had the fewest number of conveniences 
were preferred to those which had the most. 
With regard to the absorption of bricks, he found 
the best course to adopt was to build two 4-inch 
walls—in fact, a hollow wall; but if ventilation by 
windows was required, he found that sashes to 
open down from the top must be used, instead of 
casements. With regard to roofs, he quite agreed 
that great evil resulted from carrying up small 
rooms in the roof. The great advantage of slate 
over tile roofs to cottages was, that the catchment 
of rain water from the former was much more 
considerable than from the latter, and rain water 
was of great service to the cottager. The dimi- 
nished catchment of water from tiles arose from 
the fact that the tile absorbed far more water 
than slate; for, while heavy dew even would fall 
from the latter, it would be completely absorbed 
by the former. The most comfortable cottage 
roof was one in which a felt covering was laid 
down under the slate. Another cause of the want 
of veritilation in cottages was the habit too often 
practised of laying oil-cloth upon the boarded 
floors, a practice which, while absorbing the 
moisture of the floor, prevented ventilation and 
rotted the boards. 

Mr. Godwin (being called on by the chairman), 
observed that it was a matter of some difficulty 
to jump up spasmodically at so late an hour as 
that at which they had arrived (a quarter past 
ten o’clock), and attempt to deal with so large 
and momentous a question as that involved in 
the paper read by Mr. Roberts. He felt, how- 
ever, that if time permitted he could say a great 
deal ; because he confessed that he never heard 
a laugh raised on the subject of sanitary re- 
form (and Mr. Jennings must admit he had 
evoked more than a smile by his objections), 
without feeling a sentiment akin to indignation. 

e all knew that thousands of our fellow crea- 
tures were dying every year because the sanitary 
arrangements of their dwellings were not 
what they ought to be. We knew that over 
crowding among the poor caused typhus and 
other fevers, and we knew that the emanations 
from decaying matter would produce typhoid 
fever, which was desolating the homes of many, 
and had destroyed that valuable life which the 
Whole country was now deploring asa national loss. 
When it was known that attention to, and the 
application of, known principles in reference to 
those evils would remove them, it was, he thought, 
desirable that we should approach the considera- 
tion of them with a seriousness commensurate 
with their vast social importance, and endeavour 
to advance knowledge by investigation rather 
than damp it by incidental illustrations of igno- 
Trance or misapplication. We knew that if we put 


our hand into a candle, it would be burnt, and 
science and experience had shown us with equal 
fidelity that if we lived in places where sanitary 
arrangements and precautions were disregarded, 
we would die before our time. How was it that 
the returns of mortality showed that in one place 
the deaths per annum were 17 in 1,000, while in 
another the deaths amounted to 34 in 1,000? The 
reason was that we did not apply our minds with 
seriousness to the investigation of the subject, and 
did not apply the knowledge within our reach 
to the mitigation of the evil. He scarcely knew 
in what manner they could best proceed in order 
to arrive at a practical conclusion ; but it occurred 
to him that if a committee of the Institute were 
appointed, or a mixed committee, to investigate 
all the improvements that had been suggested, 
with theview of building a dry and healthy dwelling 
for the poor, some good might result. Surely, for 
instance, a brick might be so made as to be dry 
and impervious to moisture, and at the same time 
capable of adhering to mortar. Let this subject 
for once be considered ; as also the best description 
of stove for the poor man’s dwelling, and the rich 
man’s too; something which would not consume 
twice as much coal as was necessary ; and, above 
all,let them have a well-ventilated room,—asubject 
upon which so much was said but so little done. 
By the present system of ventilation, or rather 
non-ventilation, we put ourselves into a room at 
night which was as close as an egg-chest; literally 
reminding us of the illustration used by the old 
parson in Scotland, who, annoyed by the shutting 
of all apertures, told his congregation that, if he 
preached in a barrel, they would put a cork in 
the bung-hole. In like manner, we felt that we 
were living in unhealthy places, and yet we made 
no attempt to improve them. So also with our 
roofs. We wenion year after year, and generation 
after generation, building the same kind of roof. 
We might have arched roofs, or incombustible 
flat roofs, or some other variety of roof that 
might conduce to health, and be constructed 
cheaply; but we made no advance in the 
way of improvement. Even in our legislation 
on the subject we had failed. All the clauses 
in the Building Act relating to those matters 
had failed to answer the end in view. One 
of the clauses in question declared that every 
sleeping-room in the roof of a house should be 
7 feet high for over half its area; but the builder 
deposes, when before a magistrate, that the room 
is only intended for lumber; and thus the Act of 
Parliament is evaded ; and, if a summons be taken 
out by the district surveyor, it is dismissed. The 
law declares that a penalty of 20s. per night shall 
be inflicted for every night in which a person was 
permitted to sleep in a room of less than the 
height laid down; and a rich harvest might be 
derived by any one who would turn informer for 
the purpose; but everybody knew that such penal- 
ties were never exacted, owing to the difficulty of 
proving the offence. So also with the 100-feet 
area at the back required by the Act of Parlia- 
ment: everybody knew that it was constantly 
evaded. He was quite sure that all who heard 
him felt of one mind on this subject; and he 
hoped it would not be supposed that, in a society 
of architects, there was any doubt about it. They 
did not doubt it, because they knew very well that, 
under certain conditions, a house would be healthy ; 
and that, if these conditions were disregarded, the 
house must be the opposite to healthy. 

Mr. Horace Jones expressed a hope that another 
evening would be devoted to the discussion of the 
subject, and that Mr. Godwin would open it. 

The Chairman said they were already one even- 
ing in arrear, but that there was no reason why 
a subject of such importance should not be sub- 
mitted to all the light which a discussion might 
throw upon it. 

Professor Kerr moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Roberts for his paper; and also submitted a reso- 
lution to the effect that the subject be taken into 
consideration on a future evening. 

Mr. Horace Jones seconded the motion. 

Mr. Papworth inquired whether that evening 
month, the 17th of February, would suit for the 
discussion, as it was very desirable that the mem- 
bers of the Institute should have full notice of it. 

Ultimately that evening was decided on. 

The Chairman expressed his hope that Mr. 
Chadwick would also attend, as well as the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, and other gentlemen then pre- 
sent, who had taken great interest in the subject, 
but who were precluded by the lateness of the 
hour from taking part in the discussion. 

The vote of thanks having been carried nem. 
con., 
Mr. Roberts acknowledged the compliment; and 





observed that, if he had not been compelled to 


condense his paper materially, some of the obser- 
vations made by Mr. Jennings would have been 
neutralized. 








PROPOSED COMPETITION FOR COMPLE- 
TION OF THE DUOMO OF FLORENCE. 


WE have received a communication from a dis- 
tinguished Italian, signed “‘ Giovacchino Vacca,” 
complaining of the course pursued in respect of a 
former competition of designs for the desired 
facade of the cathedral of Florence ; and, as the new 
competition appears to have awakened attention 
in England, we give an English dress to a portion 
of the latter. The writer says,—It was made 
known throughout Europe, both by the news- 
papers and by printed circulars, in the year 1843, 
that a special committee had had meetings with 
the noble object of carrying out an old wish of the 
Florentine people, viz.,— that of seeing their 
beautiful cathedral completed with a facade 
worthy of so rare a monument ; not the invention 
of a modern architect; but a restoration of an 
ancient monument found incomplete, following 
every indication which might reveal the wish of 
the original architect, who for some reasons had 
not the opportunity afforded him of completing 
it. This committee, which had, as their guiding 
principle, the public good and the honour of 
art, was enthusiastically received; so that con- 
tributions flowed in from all sides, and had it 
not been for the cold breath of base passions, 
this noble public desire would already have been 
fulfilled. The writer goes on to say, t’ at the 
design by the Cav. Matas, being mr e on a 
large scale, with all the necessary studies, was 
approved by the public of all classes; and the 
day for the sovereign approval had arrived, 
when H. R. H., early in the morning, received 
a visit from a certain person who, with his 
rhetoric, upset the scheme. Having obtained 
this victory, the opposite party set forth other 
plans, which were but imitations of Matas’s de- 
sign, and they must certainly have made use of 
the same measurements, it being known that 
from the time of the Cav. Matas, in 1843, to 
Cav. Baccani, in 1859, no one had taken mea- 
surements on the top of the building, a task 
which could not be hastily done, and which re- 
quires time, and several men to accomplish it. 

Meanwhile, some foolish remarks were spread 
abroad which caused Cav. Matas to publish a pam- 
phlet illustrated by drawings. Another assembly 
was announced for April 18th, 1859, under the 
presidency of H.R.H. the Archduke Ferdinand, 
to decide whether it should be settled by public 
opinion. And now a third committee has been 
announced very like the preceding one, and rela- 
ive to which we read the following :—“ That the 
occurrence of the first Exposition in Florence is 
an auspicious event and happy opportunity for 
the carrying out of an idea which, born in time 
of sorrowful servitude, it would be to our shame 
if, in a time of liberty and prosperity, it were 
not acted upon and completed.” All this is 
very well: the intentions appear excellent; but, 
in an assembly of so many lawyers, and in a 
country where these occupy a first position, no 
one would ever think that, after the work of the 
first committee, and after the publication of the 
project of Matas, their decision could have been 
set aside. 

I respect every authority, and I admit that the 
king may give the order to whomever he pleases, 
but not convoke an assembly to deliberate ona 
subject which has already been discussed in its 
minutest particulars. If the celebrated archi- 
tects of Europe are jealous of their honour, 
not one would deign to compete in this arena: 
after the occurrence it would not be easy to 
gain a second applause so universal as that ob- 
tained in the first competition. Only second-rate 
men, and presumptuous ones, who are the most 
inexperienced, will condescend to this, by means 
of which they may carry off a palm, not caring 
of what quality. 








COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT, SYDNEY. 


Our readers are already aware that, out of 
the twenty sets of designs submitted, six were 
selected bearing the following mottoes :—“ I 
bide,” “ Hora e Sempre,” “ Palladio,” “ Fide et 
Virtute,” “Sic fortis Etruria crevit,” and “ Fol- 
lower of Wren.” An inquiry, intrusted to the 
Colonial architect, involved labour and care, and 
oecupied several months in its performance, the 
designs being extremely elaborate, and each of 
them, with one exception, being found to cost 





over half a million of money to carry out. A 
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letter from one of the competitors whose design 
was not selected, pointing out that neither of the 
six designs complied altogether with the condi- 
tions, was also referred to the Colonial architect, 
whose report upon this objection was, that they 
were all sufficiently within the prescribed terms to 
be properly taken into consideration. The prin- 
cipal objection appears to have been, that the 
designs marked “I bide” and “ Palladio” violated 
the condition whieh required that the elevations 
should be “without colour or shading of any 
kind,” a perspective view of the former 
being very artistically coloured, and one of 
the latter being shaded with sepia. It was, how- 
ever, stated by the Minister for Works in the 
Assembly, in answer to a question, that the design 
marked “I bide” had not been disqualified on 
account of one of the drawings being coloured, 
that drawing being merely an addition to another 
perspective view which was in accordance with 
the conditions, and the design being complete 
without it. 

The commissioners ultimately made the follow- 
ing award :— 

First premium (600/.) Design marked “I 
bide.” Second premium (300/.) Design marked 
“ Hora e Sempre.” 

Upon opening the sealed papers the commis- 
sioners found that the design marked “TI bide” 
was the production of Mr. William Henry Lynn, 
of 64, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. It is in the 
Gothic style, and bears a general resemblance to 
the Doge’s palace at Venice. The cost of execut- 
ing this design, as estimated by the Colonial 
architect, would be 642,205/. 

The a chitects of the design marked “ Hora e 
Sempre” are Messrs. Stent & Laver, of 127, Great 
Portland-street, Portland-place, London, and Ot- 
tawa, Canada West. There were two designs 
under the above motto,—the one Grecian, and 
the other Gothic. Both of the designs were con- 
sidered by the commissioners, but they have given 
their award upon the Gothic design. The Classic 
design of “ Hora e Sempre” would cost to execute 
656,6417., and the Gothic design 505,1130. 

Of the twenty designs sent in for compe- 
tition, eleven came from Europe, and of the 
remaining nine only five are attributed to Sydney 
architects. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday, the 17th instant, at the house in Conduit- 
street. 

The chair was taken by Mr. T. Roger Smith. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
members of the association :—Mr. J. Johnson, 10, 
Cliff-street, New North-road; and Mr. North, 35, 
Radnor-street, Chelsea. 

The secretary announced that an arrangement 
had been made for the members to avail them- 
selves, on the afternoon of Saturday, the 25th 
instant, of the invitation to inspect the works of 
the underground railway. 

Mr. Druce called attention to the advertisement 
for designs for the new fagade for the cathedral 
at Florence, and inquired whether information on 
the subject: could be obtained in London. 

The Chairman presumed that the particulars 
might be obtained at the office of the Italian 
Legation in Park-lane. 

Mr. Druce then read a paper on the subject of 
* Public Memorials ;” which we shall print here- 
after. 


At the conelasion,— 

The Chairman observed, that the paper was of unusual 
interest, at a moment when the country was about to 
erect a national memorial to perpetuate the memory of a 
great and good man. ; 

Mr. Rickman was of opinion that when we were about 
to erect a memorial such as that referred to by the chair- 
man, the chief object to be kept in view should be the 
utility and appropriateness of the design, rather than the 
talent ofits author. It would be the duty of the sculptor, 
the artist, and architect, to consider how this could be 
best carried out. The late Prince Consort had himself set 
the example of combining the utmost taste with the 
greatest utility ; and it now remained for those who sur- 
vived him to remember his example in doing honour to 
himself. He begged to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Druce for his interesting paper. 

Mr. Spiers seconded the motion, and suggested that a 
new National Gallery would be a useful and appropriate 
memorial, especially as the beautiful in art would have to 
be kept in view. If anything in the nature of a statue 
were decided upon, he hoped care would be taken that 
the pedestal should be adorned with suitable bas-reliefs, 
illustrative of the public services of the Prince Consort. 
The monument at Orleans to the memory of Joan of Arc 
was, in his opinion, an admirable specimen of what a 
memorial statue should be. 

Mr. Ridge denied the truth of the allegation made else- 
where, that our sculptors and architects had entirely failed 
in designing monuments of an artistic character. He did 
not approve of the utilitarian suggestion, because he con- 
sidered that the nation ought to erect a monument purely 
from its love of the prince, apart from any other motive. 


should be the chief characteristics of a memorial, objected 
to the adoption of a public building, on the ground that 
in many cases such institutions had become in the pro- 
gress of time perverted from their original purpose, and 
had lost the names of the founders, as in the case of many 
of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. For these 
reasons he hoped that the proposed memorial would be of 
a distinctly individual nature’; perpetuating the name, and, 
if possible, the features of the late lamented prince. 
Although the paper read by Mr. Druce embraced a great 
variety of subjects appropriate to the occasion, he had 
omitted to refer to memorial churches, which, in his (Mr. 
Smith’s) opinion, afforded beautiful and appropriate 
models. A column also, when well treated, was a suitable 
object; such columns, for instance, as that at Brussels 
and the column of July in Paris. Perhaps the finest com- 
bination of sculpture and architecture of which we our- 
selves could boast was that lately erected at Westminster. 
After some further discussion the vote of thanks was 
adopted nem. con. 

The paper to be read at the meeting on the 31st instant 
will be ‘‘ On the Preservation of Stone,’’ by Mr. Chase. 
The drawing in the class of design for this week is ‘‘a 
shop front.”’ 








ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


A MEETING of this Society was held on the 
10th inst., Mr. Tite, M.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Petrie communicated drawings and a 
notice of remains of a church of circular form, 
ealled the Girth House, existing in Orkney, near 
the ruins of the palace of Jarl Paul, who resided 
there in the twelfth century. As an example of 
this peculiar type, of which so many are to be 
found in the northern parts of Europe, this little 
church is believed to be unique in North Britain. 
In general plan it precisely resembles the little 
church at Altenfurt, near Nuremberg. It is 
remarkable that no church of this form exists 
in Ireland. 

Professor Donaldson then made some remarks 
on this curious class of ecclesiastical structures, 
and the examples in our own country, all of 
which belong to the twelfth century; and Mr. 
Tite invited attention to the Round Church at 
Northampton, which he had lately visited. 

A memoir was read, addressed by one of the 
foreign correspondents of the Institute, Count 
Tyszkiewicz, a learned Associate of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Wilna, and illustrative of various 
primeval antiquities—entrenchments, tumuli, &c. 
—in Lithuania. Of these a series of careful plans 
were sent for comparison with those of similar 
remains in Britain. 

A discourse was then delivered by Mr. E. 
Lloyd, of Ramsgate, controverting the opinions 
of the Astronomer Royal and of Mr. Lewin, rela- 
tive to the spot where Cesar landed in Britain. 
Mr. Lloyd’s views appeared to be grounded on 
careful examination of the localities, with which 
his residence in Kent had made him familiar ; and 
in support of the received opinion that the Portus 
Itius, whence Cesar set forth, was at Wissant, he 
relied upon Ptolemy, and Cesar’s statement that 
he sailed from the port nearest to Britain, with 
the distinet assertion that he landed in Cantium, 
a name which, Mr. Lloyd maintained, strictly ap- 
plied to the Isle of Thanet, and never extended 
further than Dover and Canterbury. 

A notice was then read of the Breden stone, 
the remains of a Roman pharos on the western 
heights at Dover, and which was exposed to view 
last summer in the course of forming barracks. 
The shapeless mass of masonry, known formerly 
as the Devil’s Drop, is mentioned by Lambarde 
and other writers on Kentish antiquities: it pro- 
bably marked the site of a Roman pharos, on the 
west side of the harbour at the mouth of the Door. 
The Lords Warden were in olden times sworn 
into office on this Breden stone, which had been 
covered up with chalk and rubbish, and concealed 
from view in 1806, to be again exposed for a few 
days during the recent operations, and again 
wholly lost and forgotten. 








PROPOSED MEMORIALS OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


The National Memorial.—On Wednesday, at 
three o’clock, the executive committee for raising 
a memorial of the late Prince Consort held a 
meeting at the Mansion-house. There were pre- 
sent the Lord Mayor, president and treasurer ; 
Sir Wentworth Dilke; Mr. Gregson, M.P., Mr. 
George Cubitt, M.P., Alderman Abbies, Alderman 
and Colonel Wilson, Mr. Charles Hill, Mr. God- 
win, Mr. J. Spicer, Mr. Foster White, and Alder- 
man Salomons, M.P. The Lord Mayor read a 
letter which had been addressed to him by Vis- 
count Palmerston, from Broadlands, inclosing 
1002. towards the fund. It was announced, before 
the close of the meeting, that the fund up to yes- 
terday afternoon amounted to about 11,6802. A 
resolution was passed by the committee, au- 
thorizing the Lord Mayor, as president, to put 





The Chairman, having described what in his opinion 


himself in communication with the Governor- 


General of India, with the view to afford the 
people of India an opportunity of subscribing 
towards the fund. 

Among the proposed Metropolitan memorials is 
an “ Albert Park-drive, or walk, from Primrose 
Hill to Hampstead,” including a portion of the 
heath, and an obelisk, or other monument, such as 
an arch, on some part of the ground, inscribed to 
the memory of the Prince. Another project is the 
erection of model cottages in the east, west, south, 
and north of London, with baths and washhouses, 
and schools. 

A Birmingham Memorial.—At a large meet- 

ing, convened by the mayor, it was unanimously 
resolved to erect “a great public memorial” to 
the Prince. The mover of the first resolution, 
the Rev. Dr. Miller, said he was “entirely 
opposed to anything that should have the slightest 
appearance of utilitarianism about it.” The 
seconder, the ex-mayor, hoped that workmen 
would have an available opportunity of contri- 
buting. A committee was appointed to consider 
the most suitable form of memorial; but the 
general feeling seemed to be in favour of a statue, 
One of the local papers expresses a hope that if it 
is to be a statue it will be “one to which the 
inhabitants can point with some degree of pride, 
and without the humiliating knowledge that it 
has never been honestly paid for ;” and that it 
will be “something immeasurably superior, both 
in design and execution, to the statues at present 
in existence in the town,” as “ an inefficient memo- 
rial of the kind would be ten times worse than 
no memorial at all.” The editor, however, is in 
favour of some more utilitarian idea. 
A York Memorial.—The High Sheriff of York- 
shire has convened a county meeting for the 31st 
instant, for the purpose of adopting an address of 
condolence to her Majesty ; and it is suggested by 
the York Herald that the meeting should “at the 
same time resolve on the erection of a magnificent 
testimonial ” in the city of York. 

A Chesterfield Testimonial.—A movement has 
been commenced in this town to raise a fund for a 
memorial. The form spoken of is that of a row 
of model cottages; the rents to be given, con- 
ditionally, in aid of the Chesterfield hospital. 
There is something not pleasant to reflect on, 
however, in the many attempts to turn the memo- 
rials of our great men to some other account of a 
more worldly description, however charitable, or 
otherwise excellent, its special purposes may be. 
If the Chesterfield people wish to aid the Chester- 
field Hospital, why do they not do it ina straight- 
forward way, and not under the false pretence of 
erecting a memorial in honour of thedead. Even 
model cottages, although one of the innumerable 
objects which the Prince was anxious to promote 
the extension of, ought to stand on their own 
basis, as a social and sanitary improvement, and 
not be smuggled into existence under the decep- 
tive guise of an expenditure ostensibly designed 
to provide for a grand national cenotaph, or 
tombstone, as it were, to his memory. It is 
only in America that tombstones are made usqof for 
the twofold purpose of commemorating the dead 
and promoting the welfare of the living; and 
really, if such suggestions as to aiding hospitals, 
erecting model cottages, and baths and wash- 
houses, &c., are to be carried out, we are ouly 
taking a long stride towards the unseemly mode of 
advertising the businesses of widows and orphans 
on the tombstones of their fathers or husbands. 

A Malvern Memorial.—Exertions are being 
made to place in the Priory Church a stained 
glass window as a memorial of the Prince. 

The Manchester Memorial.—It has been decided 
that this memorial shall consist of a statue, in the 
first instance; but considerable difference of 
opinion still exists as to the disposal of any sur- 
plus funds. The various proposals would include 
the establishment of a convalescent hospital, the 
purchase of the Botanical Gardens as a public 
park, the opening of a gio ground to be 
called the “ Prince’s Walk,” or the erection of 
model cottages. The Bishop of Manchester, who 
was present, said he fully approved the erection of 
a statue; but none of the other proposals seemed 
to him so appropriate as a plan he was not then 
prepared to speak of, but as to which he should 
be glad to confer with any smell committee, spe- 
cially appointed to consider how the funds should 
be applied; and the plan in question was one for 
supplying what he personally knew to have been 
felt by his Royal Highness himself to be a great 
want of the people of Manchester. But is it 
about “a great want of the people of Man- 
chester ” that this “memorial committee” ought 
to be thinking or deciding, or is it not? It 1s 
as to the fittest form which a monument to 4 





truly noble and beloved prince ought to assume 
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and not of any “ want,” great or small, of “the 
people of Manchester,” that they ought to be 
considering ; and we earnestly hope that, under 
the circumstances, they will cast aside all such 
mean, double-purposed, and selfish motives as that 
of their own wants. 








THE LEWIS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—“ You would oblige 
a few scientific readers of your publication by 
informing them as to the time when the Lewis 
was first used as a mechanical appliance. 

“The Lewis is now in general use, both in archi- 
tectural and engineering works. It is inserted, 
as you know, into large blocks of stone, as a con- 
necting medium for hoisting masses of several tons 
weight. The Lewis is triangular and tripartite in 
form, consisting of two outside pieces of iron 
divergent at base: the centre is a wedge; all three 
being ringed at top to receive the hook from the 
lever power which is to hoist the block out of ship 
or elsewhere, and to lay it in destined position. 

“Please to say the probable date at which the 
Lewis appliance was first used in this or any other 
country ; ¢. e. whether before or subsequent to the 
English Reformation ?” 

For some time it was supposed that the Lewis 
was first used by a French artisan employed on 
the works of Louis XIV., and received its name in 
compliment to the king. It was known, however, 
long before this. Many of the stones of Whitby 
Abbey were found, when part fell, to havea cavity 
at the top similar to those now cut for the pur- 
pose of raising stones by the Lewis. We have a 
recollection, moreover, of some evidence showing 
that a similar arrangement was not unknown to 
the ancients. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Parwich (Derby).—A new school has been 
opened here. The style, according to the Derby- 
shire Advertiser, is Gothic; and it is built of 
dressed limestone, obtained from a quarry in the 
neighbourhood, belonging to Mr. T. W. Evans, 
M.P. The outlines are of freestone from Birch- 
over. The lining is of brick. Length of school- 
room, 43 feet 3 inches; breadth, 19 feet 6 inches; 
height, 20 feet. Turret entrance, 19 feet 6 inches 
by 7 feet; height of turret, 34 feet; in which is 
to be placed a clock 2 feet 9 inches in diameter. 
Class-room, 14 feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 inches; 
cloak-room, 15 feet 5 inches by 7 feet 9 inches; 
height, 9 feet. A school residence is attached. 

Leominster.—The new British Schools, Leo- 
minster, have been opened. The architect was 
Mr. Maesfield, of Kington; and the builders 
were Messrs. Cox & Davies, of Leominster. The 
schools are 60 feet long by 20 feet wide. The 
expense incurred for the erection is estimated at 
3807. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY STATION 
IN BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 


.Amonest other proceedings at the meeting of the 
Board on Friday the 17th, Mr. Vulliamy, the superin- 
tending architect of the Board, read the following report 
relative to the additional property required for station 
purposes by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway :— 
** With regard to the proposed station arrangements of 
the London, Dover, and Chatham Railway on the east 
side of Blackfriars-road, near the bridge, to carry out 
which the necessary plans, &c., have been deposited by 
the Company, I have to report that, if the scheme be 
matured in accordance with the deposited plans, showing 
the boundary of the property proposed to be acquired for 
the purposes; the new street now being formed by this 
Board from the High-street, Borough, to the Blackfriars 
Bridge-road, will, for the first 280 feet of its length, com- 
mencing at the Blackfriars Bridge-road, be inclosed in a 
tunnel, or between retaining walls on either side, or by 
some other such mode equally detrimental and fatal, in 
my opinion, to the new street in question ; and I recom- 
mend that steps be taken to oppose the proposed schemes 
by all possible means in Parliament.’’ 

The Chairman said that the proposal would convert the 
first portion of the street into a tunnel and materially 
affect the drainage. 

On the motion of Mr. Deputy Harrison, the report was 
referred to the Main Drainage Committee for cousidera- 
tion and report. 








EDENBRIDGE CHURCH. 


Sir,—In my paper “ On the Conservation of Architec- 
tural Remains,” I noticed the removal of a very curious 
and interesting window from the church above named. I 
had ascertained that this had been done by some local 
mason, but while writing F did not recollect that the 
church had also undergone a general and careful repara- 
tion. I am anxious to sever this work of restoration 
from the little piece of Vandalism which F poiated out, 
and which, I learn, had been perpetrated a year and a 
half before the undertaking of the larger work, and under 
& previous incumbent. I need hardly say that Mr. 
Ainslie, the architect who directed the restoration, had 
nothing to do with the removal of the window, which, 
in fact, had been effected before he became acquainted 
with the church. GgorcE GILBERT ScorTT. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DESIGNS FOR BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


Tue following Analysis of the Designs and Estimates sent in on the 28th of June, 1861, to the 
Bridge House Committee, was prepared by one of the competitors, Mr. R. W. Mylne. 

















| ; Summit 
Number|Span of oe eg Level of }Breadth Estimated Cost, including 
Name of Engineer. of Centre jaboveTrinity aboveTyinity of Approaches, Temporary Bridge, and 
Arches.| Arch. Level at /y:; Bridge. Removal of Old Bridge. 
Centre. | High- water 
| Mark. 
STONE ft. in.}| ft, in, ft. in. { ft. in 
Re ag a eegece ee f 68 be 9 a6 0 as o 9 b> eo 
r. R. W. Mylne ...... 5 15 a 33 «9 6 0002. 
(Excl. of Property Compensation.) 
Mr. G. Rennie.......... 5 150, 0 27 @ 34 6 70 0 5,0002. 
(Exelusive of Embankment.) 
SUA vciecascecusuens 5 125 @ 26 6 32 0 70 @ 270,0002. 
(Excl. of Approaches and Embankmt.) 
WROUGHT IRON. 
Mr J, Fowler ...ccoscee 3 275 0 22 @ a 80 0 325,0002. 
MEETS caawas cd weweae 5 185 6 22 @ 27 0 80 0 280,000. 
Mr. J. Hawkshaw ...... 3 200 0 26 0 <a 80 @ (exes Bey pa wes 
xclusive of Approaches. 
DMO a ccicdactcatis cs 5 145 0 25 @ 80 0 — : 
f xelusive pproaches. 
Mr. P. W. Barlow...... 3 250 0 26 0 o¢ 72 0 149,372/.* 
WROUGHT-IRON 
GIRDER. 
Mr. R. P. Brereton .... | 5 |220 0 27 6 30 3 58 0 161,0092.* 
CAST IRON. } 
| a” eee | 3 280 0 26 0 3! 9 75 0 285,0002.* 
(Amended 18th July to 245,000.) 
DL MOCREE CCE TTT E CCE? 5 156 0 240 | 27 9 75 0 Not estimated. 
Mr. G. Rennie.......... 5 180 0 26 6 - 60 +) (auctest ion ~ 
| xclusive m ment. 
Made adduanccvacs or 175 0 27 0 32 0 70 0 250,0002. 
| (Excl. of Approaches and Embankmt.) 
Lo ee eee eC ee 5 160 0 27 0 34 0 70 0 210,0007. 
(Exelusive of Embankment.) 
Messrs. Bidder & Clarke | 5 172 0 25 0 Se 8% 0 176,000/.* 
Mr. R. W. Mylne ...... | 5 163 6 26 0 32 7 | 6 5 290,0002. 
| (Excl. of Property Compensation.) 
Me. J; COW cisceccccs 5 150 0 25 0 29 9 70 0 245,000. 
Mr. T. Greenhill ...... | 5 | 152 0 28 0 ee 60 @ 245,000. 
Dito. ce cas wane dees os 120 0 28 0 60 0 Not estimated. 
Mr. J. Brunlees ........ ; 5 172 @| . 37 @ 70 0 84,4967 
































Those marked * propose to execute the work without a temporary bridge. 








SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


A Fire which, but for the early discovery of it, might 
have been most disastrous, recently occurred at a gen- 
tleman’s residence, in the country. Owing to a dense 
volume of wood smoke, it was sometime before the seat 


| of the fire could be aproached ; and, when it was subdued, 


it was found to have originated in a small brick-arched 
cellar, which had long been used as a storage for wood, 
and before the fire occurred was about half full of sawn 


blocks, ready for domestic use. Some of this wood had 


been in the cellar (which was rather damp but warm), for 
several years. 

In the absence of any traceas to the true origin of the fire, 
it was suggested that it might have arisen from the de- 
composition of the wood, producing spontaneous combus- 
tion. As this is a question of some moment, and more so 
for the future than the past, I shall be glad of the opinion 
of any of your readers as to the probability of a fire 
arising from such a cause. I may add that the proprietor 
of the house was past the entrance to the cellar in ques- 
tion about ten o’clock in the evening, and that the fire 
was first discovered about half-past two on the following 
morning. ONE WHO WAS AT THE FIRE. 





Books Receibed. 


Diagrams, for the Black Board, of Ornamental 
and other Forms. By Waurer Smirn, Head 
Master of the Leeds School of Art, 

WE have here a set of copies, forty in number, 
intended for the use of teachers of elementary 
freehand drawing, but equally available for those 
who would teach themselves. In the first case 
the designer, Mr. Walter Smith, recommends they 
should be “drawn, on a large scale, upon the 
black board for a junior class, and afterwards be 
copied, the same size, by the older pupils, as inter- 
mediate exercises between drawing from the black 
board and Dyce’s Outlines.” They may be ob- 
tained at Chapman & Hall’s. Their fitness for 
the purpose, and low price—one shilling,—should 
lead to their being largely used. 





VARIORUM. 


“Crysal; or, A Story with anEnd. By Frances 
Freeling Broderip. Illustrated by Thomas Hood, 
and published by Saunders & Otley,” is an irre- 
proachable and charming little book for children, 
and more than children. Every one knows the 
“ Story without an End” (a story of the wonders of 
creation). Mrs. Broderip finds, in telling the same 
story, a very good and great end,—the instruction 
it should convey to the thoughtful mind of a child. 
Mr. Hood, her brother, who illustrates it, must 
have, in addition to other merits, that of industry 
in a large degree.——“ Description of Edward 
Finch’s proposed Improvements in the Metropolis. 
London: Wilson, Royal Exchange, 1861.”—Mr. 
Finch’s scheme was submitted to Lord John 
Manners and the Board of Works, in 1858; and 
placed before the Thames Embankment Commis- 





sion in 186]. By this scheme of improvement, 


the channel of the Thames from Nine Elms, on 
the west, to Deptford Creek on the east, would be 
cut off from the river; which would be diverted 
into a.straight cut across the Surrey side, 
between the two points referred to; while the old 
channel would be thus at once convertible 
into a great lake, or great Serpentine, as it were, 
which would justify, at last, the French topo- 
grapher’s description of London, as “a city lying on 
the banks of the Serpentine.” This great lake 
Mr. Finch would have supplied with pure fresh 
water from the Thames at Hammersmith, by a 
straight cut or navigable feeder entering it at 
Millbank. The lake would constitute one vast 
dock, with locks at each end, and a level of water 
equivalent to a perpetual full tide on the Thames, 
The sewage he proposes to withdraw to suburban 
districts for agricultural purposes through inter- 
cepting sewers, which formed a portion of his 
scheme of 1858. Of the cost of this scheme 
Mr. Finch says nothing. —— “The Quarterly 
Review: No, 221. January, 1862. London: Mur- 
ray.” In this very good number of the Quarterly 
there is a comprehensive and valuable article on 
railways, the main conclusion from which is, that 
“the means of railway control, which may best be 
available for the benefit of the public, are compe- 
tition and publicity.” The number also contains 
an appreciative and excellently-written eulogy of 
the Prince Consort ; the general sorrow for whose 
loss becomes the greater the longer it is dwelt on. 
“The Church Builder ; a Quarterly Journal 
of Church Extension in England and Wales, 
No. 1. January, 1862. Price 3d. London: 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place.” Thiglittle quarterly 
is published in connection with “ the Iacorporated 
Society for promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels in Eng- 
land and Wales;” and it is illustrated with en- 
gravings. To those who have not an opportunity 
of seeing the Builder, it may he a useful substi- 
tute so far as church-building news is coneerned, 
——“A Charge to the Grand Jury of Win- 
chester. By A, J. Stephens, LL.D., Recorder of 
Winchester. Second edition. London: Stevens, 
Bell-yard, Lincoln’s Inn. 1861.” This intelli- 

ent address treats of the amount of crime in 

nglend and Wales, and on prisons, punishments, 
reformatories and industrial schools, education. 
among the criminal and destitute classes, and on 
convict prisons in Ireland. 








ENGINEER VoLUNTEERS.— Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to approve and accept the 
service of Engineer Volunteersat Torquay. The 
corps is numbered as the first in the county of 
Devon, Mr. Edward Appleton, architect, has 
been unanimously nominated as the senior officer. 
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Miiscellanen. 


Tue BuripErs’ Baru.—The annual ball in aid 
of the funds of the Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion will take place at Willis’s Room, St. James’s, 
on Thursday, the 20th of February next, under 
the patronage of the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor Cubitt and the Lady Mayoress, who will 
honour it with their presence. We have no doubt 
it will be a plumper. 

ConsvLTInG ENGINEER TO LivERPooL Docks 
anpD Harzovur Boarp.—On the recommendation 
of the Works’ Committee of the Board, it has 
been resolved to appoint Mr. Hartley consulting 
engineer to the Board, and to pay to him the sum 
of 500/. annually as a retaining fee; he to be re- 
- munerated for any services he may render in that 
character, according to the usual fees and charges 
of civil engineers. 

HiGHBURY NEW Park, IstIneton.—A corre- 
spondent complains bitterly of the state of 
Quadrant-road. A house which has been occupied 
by him for three years at 100/. a year is still 
unapproachable. The road has not been com- 
pleted and given up to the parish, so that the 
vestry cannot be called on to repair it. His 
solicitor would probably obtain a better result 
with the ground landlord. 

“ Anout Lonpon.”—Mr. Mark Lemon, in his 
second part, treated of Old London City without 
the Walls, and in his third part, of what pre- 
sented itself to view in a route from London to 
Westminster. The last involved views of outer 
Temple Bar; Drury-lane, looking to the Strand ; 
old Savoy Palace; the Strand, from Charing- 
cross ; old Whitehall ; Holbein’s Gate; Ranelagh; 
and old Covent Garden. All these places are full 
of story, and Mr. Lemon told it pleasantly and 
well, He will recommence the course, in the 
Gallery of Illustration, next week ; and we advise 
all who have the opportunity to go and hear him. 

To Crean Carpets.—To clean a Brussels car- 
pet, it should be taken up, and well beaten. Ifa 
valuable carpet, it would be better to take it to 
pieces. Make a solution of four pailfuls of rain- 
water to one bag of ox-gall; and, with a hard 
sponge and a little common soap, rub the solution 
well into the right side of the carpet, then rinse 
it well with plenty of rain-water, and hang it up 
in the air to dry. A more expeditious way of 
proceeding is merely to stretch the carpet after 
having it well beaten, wash it in the same manner, 
and rub it dry with coarse towels, There is 
rather an unpleasant smell, but it speedily disap- 
pears.— Field. 

Toe UNITED OPERATIVE Masons’ ARCHITEO- 
TURAL UNIon at EpInpurGH.—This association, 
we observe, announces the reopening of class 
for the study and practice of architecture. The 
cbairman of the association, in a communication to 
the Hdinburgh News, thus speaks of its purposes : 
“The objects of the association are to furnish to 
the brethren a complete knowledge of the in- 
tricacies in connection with their trade, at a scale 
of prices merely nominal, and was originally con- 
stituted on the occasion of the late struggle, when 
we secured, by shortening our hours of labour, 
more time for study and self-improvement, and 
embraced, as being a step in the proper direction 
and a favourable opportunity to adopt, as a pastime, 
the most manly of all the arts. The progress that 
has been made by the brethren has been rapid, 
and the general results most profitable and in- 
viting. 

SaLEs oF Property IN Lonpon.—Freehold 
premises, No. 18, Coleman-street, let at 60/. per 
annum, 1,520/.; leasehold premises, known as 
** Mitre Chambers,” No. 157, Fenchurch-street, 
let at 9657. per annum, term 35 years from 1854, 
ground-rent 300/. per annum, 3,200/.; at the 
Mart, by Messrs. Chinnock & Galsworthy, lease- 
hold residence, No. 9, Clarges-street, Piccadilly, 
let at 300/. per annum, ground-rent 36/. 15s. per 
annum, term perpetually, renewable every 14 
years on payment of a fine of 183/. 15s., 3,620/. ; 
leasehold house, 15, Upper Belgrave-place, Pim- 
lico, let at 607. per annum, term 88 years from 
1792, ground-rent 67. 2s., 530/.; freehold house, 
No. 17, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, let at 677. 6s. 
per annum, 1,030/. ; freehold house, No. 90, Dean- 
street, Soho, let at 907. per annum, 1,380/.; free- 
hold premises, No. 91, Dean-street, let at 1852. 
per annum, 2,620/.; freehold residence and fac- 
tory, No. 92, Dean-street, let at 707. per annum, 
9002. ; leasehold residence, No. 16, Chelsea-villas, 
West Brompton, let at 352. per annum, term 93 
years from Lady-day, 1859, ground-rent 4/.12s.3d., 
3201.; leasehold warehouses, No. 38, Noble-street, 

City, term unexpired 15 years, let at 180. per 
annum, ground-rent 60/., 700/. 





Iron GATES FOR THE East INDIES.—We are 
requested to state that our mention of Messrs. 
Cottam & Co. as “of Oxford-street” should have 
been “of Winsley-street, Oxford-street.” 

SHEFFIELD TRADE OUTRAGES.—The executive 
council of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
have passed a resolution declaring,— 

“ That the Amalgamated Society have neither connec- 
tion nor sympathy with those who have been guilty of 
these great crimes: on the contrary, they abhor them, 
and denounce their perpetrators in the most emphatic 
manner, and most positively refuse to be associated with 
them, or to be considered responsible in any degree for 
their conduct ;— 

That in the eyes of this society the outrages, as re- 
ported, are heinous and diabolical, and so entirely foreign 
to anything which this or any other respectable trade 
society could encourage, that the executive council hesi- 
tate in believing that any society in existence could be 
guilty of suggesting or approving such deeds cf malig- 
nant violence.” 

LANDSLIP AT THE METROPOLITAN UNDER- 
GROUND Rar~way.—At the cutting in rear of 
the houses facing the Clerkenwell Police Court, 
while the workmen were engaged, the earth sud- 
denly gave way or sunk, and upwards of twenty 
tons of earth were forced into the cutting, fortu- 
nately without injuring any person, while the 
strong timbers forming the shoring were bent 
under the weight forced upon them. In a very 
brief period upwards of 200 men were brought 
together from the different parts of the works, 
and were set to work to stop a further slip. The 
houses on either side have in many places the 
walls cracked, and those who occupied them are 
having their furniture, &., removed in great 
haste. 

“ New Hartiey CoLiiery.”—Accidents arising 
from the peculiar and sudden breaking of cast- 
iron beams might be generally averted by casting 
the plate or plates forming the beam with a groove 
on its lower side, in which is to be placed a pro- 
portionate wrought-iron bar through the whole 
length, bolted to each other at intervals. 

Grorce Watcort, C.E. 








TENDERS. 


For re-building the chancel of the parish church of St. 
Oswald, Rand, Lincolnshire, for the Rev. C. A. Lloyd, 


rector. Mr. R. J. Withers, architect :— 
is SEO TOT ee ae 
PE, Se swkecsesdexcksssntacec- RRR ae 
Wallis (accepted)..ccccccccccccce 250 0 Y 





For building convent at Bayswater. Mr. H. Clutton, 





architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Crocker :— 
Pritchard ... seeees+ £4,999 0 0 
CL BASE eer ie odecee 6870 0 0 
Macey oe icseces eee O10 
OS Sea cuwsinee apasek -. 4,756 0 0 
Myers...... ceanan is cists ei . 4,628 0 0 
oN Ree Sexetes sees, “RS OO a0 
Piper Gs: Wheeler .....0s0cecs +. 4,564 0 0 





For erecting and completely furnishing twelve houses, 
four of which are shops, situate near the Dockyard Rail- 
way Station, Woolwich, for Mr. William Jackson. Mr. 
Wm. Gosling, Architect :— 

a er err ero - £3,200 9 0 





For alterations and. additions to a shop and private 
dwelling-house, situate at Church-hill, Woolwich, for Mr. 





Henry Appleby. Mr. William Gosling, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 
Lidbetter .....cccccccccccee oo 86450 0 0 
ThompsOD.... ..cccccee veccssens 440 0 0 
GEBONWOOE ..0.00c05cesccvcccese 430 0 0 
Wickens, ....cccccees ec eccccccce - 425 0 0 
LOMEPZAN ..cccccccccccccccccccs 400 0 0 
For new Independent chapel, Abingdon, for Rev. S. 





Lepine. Mr. James S. Dodd, architect. Quantities sup- 

plied by Mr. Albert W. Dodd :— 
Hallam & Co. ...cccees ssccvcsdeapoe 6° 0 
Wall: HOOK ..ccsccsocccocces 1,048 0 © 
Chesterman .......... os -- 1,929 0 0 
Bas 05s cbibe + Ue wee sQelekassss) REEEe OTS 
Todd covorcccccccccccocccce 1,788 0 0 
Bowler 4 0 
Thomas ..... 0 0 
Bartlett 0 0 
Winter 0 
Walters 0 
Winterborne & Rolls 0 
WORD BE 10) 055 sececncees ss Se 8 ® 
Casey & Co. ......cccee. coccss 1,830 0 @ 





For building new vagrant wards, and other alterations, 
at the Sherborne Union, Dorset. Messrs. Haggett & 
Pocklington, architects :— 


Hull & Hellier...... sas tegups see Oe oe 
MAMDDY once cscvcese eel: ones Sor 10 0 
DOWD «0 v0 cs c0ccens stvecasetecs - 87310 0 
Croad (accepted) ..... eaehaaes. 370 0 06 
oS Ree capecks Deas. 0.8 





For alterations to The Poplars, Kew Bridge, Middlesex. 
Mr. J. S. Jackman, architect :— 


MOR S56 soi cietus Deepen on eeks £319 0 0 
Adamson & Son....... ovsteseas oe © 
Brunsden \accepted)...... Fobss See Oe (} 





For iron-work on boundary wall at Heston church- 
yard. Mr. J. S. Jackman, architect :— 


St. Pancras Iron Works.......... £99 15 0 
Hart & Son......... rey eee 69 0 0 
Cottam & Co....... mbeRas ek ee 
Hill & Smith ..... Seawen saben tie 6110 0 
Nye (accepted) .....cccccccsevese BB O O 





For erecting and finishing seven warehouses in New . 
gate-street, and King Edward-street, City, for Messrs. 
Faudell and Phillips. Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 







TRG Be iin vc cccitecccccceve 11,643 0 0 
Holland & Hannan .......... 10,670 0 0 
Clemance......... Peseesevace Mee & © 
Pritchard & Shelton.......... 10,414 0 0 
Lucas (brothers) ............ 10,400 0 0 
Ashby & Sons...........++. ++ 10,288 0 0 
MEE +s sgincuswesccateceaute -- 10,189 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Co........... 9,989 0 0 
Myers & Sons..... -- 9,965 0 0 
Nicholson & Son ........ 9,925 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons........-.+. 9,620 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler (accepted) .. 9,620 0 0o* 


* The two lowest tenders being of the same amount, 
the matter was arranged by the parties interested draw- 
ing for the same. 


For new militia barracks and additions to court houses 





at Warwick. Mr. W. Kendall, architect. Quantities 

supplied to Mr. Dunkley by Mr. D. J. Brown :— 
Sawyers....... Diets aie ce teac ite £8,876 0 0 
NEO ert ren sree 8,590 0 O 
SE op asacissiccls eecsatsecce (Se Ce 
Chambers & Hilton............ 8,030 0 0 
CRED coco cacsdan cass scetewitesie 7,697 0 0 
Marriott......... Coe aiaree évesse= Gee @ 6 
TIONG ctgcceaescseceseeees cose pemeRUe (= 
Clark & Som ......ccccecsocccee 7,390 0 0 
SA ee peneecneeescie) a) aoe 
Todd, J.& C. Worccccccccecese Fel44 O 0 
Fox (brothers)..... ee Ossanece, Cee 
Dankley.......ccceee ccocee 2,019 0 O 





For the Gospel Oak Schools, Kentish Town. Mr. 
Thomas M. Rickman, architect. Quantities supplied by 





Mr. Cates :— 
MB eee cesaas. isasties ..€3,880 0 @ 
MYOPB... cc ccccvcccccese 3,733 0 0 
BOUGOED bc cedccccccscececccsos Ger 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .......... 3,657 0 0 
BONN Sac sicad eere-ce oe eocccece 3,525 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw.............. 3,482 0 0 
Batterbury ..ccccsccccccccece 3,919 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .......... 3,177 0 0 
DEROOES. oocccccccosrecccisecss Spies © 6 





For a pair of villas, Witham, Essex. Mr. F. Chancellor, 
architect :— 





King ...ccc-cocccccccccrsccce £1,435 18 0 
Glasscock .....ccescesccce ooo 1,250 0 O 
Sharpington & Cole .......... 1,231 0 0 
WORN raliinicnctnssceetemas eee 1,193 0 0 
MUD Se cieceecdeccsdsncceseess Slane @ OO 
GATONEE..cccccccoseccccccvcce 1,075 0 0 
GIBBON veccccccccccscccesionn T8090 O 6 
SRUNGETS .ccccccccccccescoese | 1,084 © O 
POW Acc cssancunscee wonvae 965 0 0 
For new photograph house, at Malmesbury. Mr.T. 5S. 
Lansdown, architect :— 
BIAS wcccoccccesccvcesctcocscveaelan 6 © 
Brown .cccccccccccccccccccccee 150 0 0 
TATAte 2c ccccccceccccccsccoscee 160 0 © 
WEES iesevsscavsctccccescsvsse HE OO 
COPAY vcvinseccsecessoccesececses, An 0 6 
TAAIEORG voce ccccccwtsecvcveccece 120 16 0 
Sheppa»rd .ccccccesscoceccssesce 190 0 O 
Phillips ..ccccccccccccccccccccee 119 10 0 





For new Wesleyan chapel and schools, Swindon, Wilts. 
Mr. T. S. Lansdown, architect. Exclusive of old mate- 


rials :— 
TAQIAEO aecccccccesccscccscecedeleee @ © 
Sheppard nccocccccccccsccccce 990 0 0 
PUNNOS ys coca cccesscseswensae: IaeO 0 
Barrett (accepted) ........ er 858 12 10 





For the supply of glazed stoneware pipes, &c., for the 
town of Alton. Mr. J. W. Penfold, C.E.:— 
Patent Bituminized Company...... 2,376 5 7 
Bourne Valley Pottery Company 


(Creeke’s patent capped pipes)*.. 1,263 18 0 
Kane co ocostoetsnecenseeec eee eeee . 1,203 4 9 
Jennings (patent pipes)....... occese Ste 2 8 
PUOMNER: bnicwisbivecseisess cues veces Ape 6 < 
EE. cass daloe voiemsniieiseen seseee 1,107 18 8 
Ses scce-cc'cces eevee sores’ 1,066 2 10 
Cliff & Son.....c.cccceses See svices - 1,043 12 2 
ED s:5/nlasa/0)s alais Sao nicsee cecccce « 1,027 19 0O 
JENNINGS oo cccccccccccccccccccece 1,020 10 8 
WOGIIGOI sc us <cecvecesaveeseasecces -0aO LO. 7 
POWNEcccrccerscvccacctscstccscss AGInle © 
Bourne Valley Pottery Company*.. 97613 8 
MIOUHIAGUS: 5.600s0.0006.06 00508 a breton 856 11 0 


* Accepted. Creeke’s patent to be used with a portion 
of the ordinary socket-pipes. 





For a set of new farm buildings, for Mr. Hugh Keene, 
Penn’s Lodge, near Wooten Bassett, Wilts. Mr. T. S. 
Lansdown, architect :— 

















No. 2. 
No. 1. Sealey’s lie 
Plain Tiles. Roman Slates 
Tiles. " 
Phillips...... coos [£1,262 15 0 0 00 0 00 
Lidiate....... «s-| 1,129 10 03/£1,271 11 03/£1,320 17 63 
Cordy ..........| 1,112 63 1,196 15 6] 1,229 10 6 
Lansdown ......| 1,030 178] 1,156 48] 1,178 08 
Barrett* ........} 1,160 00] 1,107 168] 1,139 2 8* 
* Accepted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Strong Rooms.—(C..R. 8. wants to know “ the best means for ren- 
dering a fire-proof strong-room dry—it is situate ina basement story— 
and whether it should have ventilation or not, being required for the 
preservation of valuable deeds and papers.” Several years ago we made 
some observations touching questi It is sometimes a very 
difficult thing to get a strong-room dry, and we shall be glad to 
receive the results of experience). 

D.—J. O.—S. & C.—Habitans in urbe.—M. & Son,—R. L. B—J.W- 
—G. 8. K. (write to publisher with name and address).—W. 8. G.— 
G. G.—Capt. R. F. L, J.—C. H. D.—C. B—J. P.8.—W. B.—J. J. A— 
J. D. P. (too late).—S. 8. (often proposed),—E. W.—Mr. G.—A Young 
Architect—M. P.—H. R.—J. D.—A. H. (declined with thanks).—E. R. 
(thanks).— W. H. (thanks).—J. H. 











